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PACIFIC AFFAIRS 


Hawatt 1928 


THE MAORIS OF NEW ZEALAND 


An Experiment in Racial Adaptation 


By F. M. KEESING, M. A., 
Author of “The Changing Maori.” 


In many regions of Polynesia and Melanesia, the island peoples are rap- 
idly passing away. Where actual depopulation is being stayed, it is often 
because the original race is being absorbed into more vigorous immigrant 
stocks, both Occidental and Oriental. Civilization increasingly crowds in 
upon even the most isolated parts of the Pacific today; so that these “child 
races” are being called upon to “grow up,” to adapt themselves to a chang- 
ing and vastly complicated environment, with no alternative other than 
extinction, or at best assimilation. 

In itself their disappearance or survival does not seem at present to have 
great economic or political moment, since it is not likely to affect to any 
extent the world’s production of wealth or cause international complica- 
tions. Yet their welfare is important enough to have been described by the » 
League of Nations as “a sacred trust of civilization.” For the Institute of 
Pacific Relations it should have great significance, both as a problem in 
human stress and struggle, and as a fertile field of investigation into cul- 
tural and racial relationships. 


A High-Spirited Race 

The Maoris of New Zealand form the largest surviving group of Poly- 
nesians, though the stock has a secondary Melanesian strain which makes 
them a race of many types. They are marked by a virile aggressiveness 
and adaptability. Both these characteristics were well illustrated by the 
remarkable feats of seamanship, exploration, and colonization by which 
in their dug-out canoes they conquered the distances of the Pacific Ocean in 
their migrations from island to island, until they settled finally in New 
Zealand. They were further developed by the constant battle with nature 
to wrest food, clothing, and shelter in a rugged land and temperate climate 
and with fellow Maori in continual intertribal warfare. They have, how- 
ever, needed all their reserves of courage and adaptability in the struggle, 
within little more than a century, for adaptation from a Stone Age culture 
to the demands of European civilization: this being one of the greatest 
sociological experiments ever carried out in the field of race contact and 


fusion. 


The Coming of Civilization 

In 1769, Captain James Cook “re-discovered” the land which Abel Tas- 
man had touched upon more than a century before, and had named New 
Zealand. Before long the coasts became frequented by whalers and traders, 
in spite of the evil repute of the fierce “anthropophagi” that were its inhab- 
itants. For some fifty years a desultory contact was maintained, during 
which time some of the tribes along the seaboard had experience of civili- 
zation at its very worst. 
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Yet in the main the intrusion of the white man was tolerated merely for 
trade purposes: the chiefs wanted guns—far more effective weapons with 
which to indulge in the native “pastime” than weapons of stone, bone, or 
wood. Until about 1840, the Maori adapted civilization, as it came to him, 
to his own needs and purposes. But as shipload after shipload of new- 
comers arrived, whalers, traders, missionaries, colonists, soldiers, it became 
the turn of civilization to demand adjustment of the Maori. So there came 
about various external conflicts over trade, land, the enforcing of new codes 
of conduct, together with more subtle conflicts as new habits, knowledge, 
virtues and vices, standards of value impacted on those of the ancient order. 

Maori tolerance changed in many districts to disillusion, suspicion, 
enmity. The ancient remedy was applied—war: a fierce attempt to restore 
Maori supremacy and racial integrity before the ever growing numbers and 
“mana” (prestige) of the Pakeha (white man). In the ’forties, and again 
in the ’sixties, white troops were in action against “rebel” tribes and in each 
case the issue was settled largely by the efforts of “loyal” native chiefs and 
tribes: these fighting on the white side not always because they loved the 
Pakeha so much as because the insurgents were hereditary enemies. In 
1872, after some twelve years of desultory warfare, the disaffected tribes 
yielded sullen acknowledgement of the superiority of the European—in 
numbers only! Numbers had settled the issue, for whereas in 1840 the 
Maoris outnumbered the whites by some twenty to one, by 1870 they 
were in turn outnumbered five to one by the whites. Since then, New 
Zealand has grown to be a modern nation, and today the whites out- 
number the Maoris twenty-one to one. 


The Struggle for Adaptation 


“The peace of the white man is more to be dreaded than his war.” 
So says a native. Physical struggle the Maori appreciated (and revelled 
in); but the struggle for social and psychological adaptation to a complex, 
changing civilization coming piecemeal across the sea and presented vari- 
ously in different districts, made exacting demands on both group and 
individual. Much of the ancient organization and driving force, together 
with its expression in lore, art, ceremonial, habit, was swept away or 
greatly modified, before it could be replaced by the new. One all-impor- 
tant fact is that the intertribal animosities and superiorities tended to 
remain, while at the same time Maoridom became rent through with new 
differences such as economic competition, sectarianism, politics. As a 
result, each tribe and district has faced the struggle for adjustment in 
isolation without interchange of experience, and each has tended to react 
differently to civilization according to the historical corcumstances of its 
contact. Hence the main characteristics of Maoridom through the stages 
of adaptation up to the present may be said to be diversity, individualism, 
and a resulting instability—an extreme contrast to the ordered com- 
munism of the primitive life. 

Difficulties of language, physical isolation in less accessible parts of 
the country, and especially “social distance” (discrimination resulting 
from racial differences, variations in habits and customs, accumulated 
misunderstandings and the like) have hindered the Maoris from getting 
a true knowledge of the essential spirit of Pakeha civilization. Only 
too often, as in other race contacts, the external mannerisms of inferior 
members of the white race have served and still serve as models for 
imitation. There have been many cases also where in periods of dis- 
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illusion and difficulty large sections of the race have regressed to primi- 
tive thinking. Leaders of crude vision but great spiritual energy have 
revived magical ideas, dressed often enough in Biblical forms. The 
prophets have succeeded the kings. This has been especially true of 
some of the tribes which were fighting against the Pakeha or were 
backward through physical and mental isolation. 

Another manifestation of strain comes from the land-buying and (in 
the case of “rebel” tribes) land-confiscation policies of the government, 
by which the great bulk of native land has passed into the hands of the 
whites. Apart from the problem caused throughout many tribes by the 
loss in varying degree of the economic basis of their life, there are 
cherished a multitude of grievances over land dealings, which are bitter 
enough in some districts to bring about a definite policy of exclusiveness. 
In the case of one tribe, which lives right in the midst of close settlement 
by Pakeha farmers, such a policy has been maintained for over sixty 
years as a result of what was considered to be an unjust confiscation, 
and even today shows little signs of compromise. The tribe lives “unto 
itself,” fighting the economic battle in the labour markets in competition 
with the Pakeha, and maintaining a virile tribal spirit and organization. 

Through all this period of “strain and stress,” there sounded in the 
ears of the younger generations the warning voice of their elders. The 
older folk of the tribes, seeing the effects of early contact with the whites 
and the passing of the old order, tended to find refuge in the memory of 
past greatness, and many of them foretold with prophetic weight the 
doom of their people in following the way of the Pakeha. Others of the 
middle generation, too, bruised in their stumbling attempt to tread that 
way, tended to shrink back into isolation and hopelessness, and to feel 
that the Maori could never find a place for himself and his children 
therein. 

In such an atmosphere was the present generation reared: some away 
in bushland fastnesses, others in city streets; some learning at mothers’ 
knees the song and story of olden times, others in homes where every- 
thing has been Europeanized; some in a communal settlement, absorbing 
from earliest years the detailed grievances and bitternesses, others taught 
to despise and turn from “things Maori.” 


The White Man Seeks to Help 


From very early days, the Pakeha has been trying to “uplift” the 
race. Missions were established; schools were organized, even in the 
most isolated settlements; the government acknowledged by the Treaty 
of Waitangi in 1840 the land rights of Maoris, and has sought to im- 
prove their environment and opportunity. It has often been said that 
no civilized nation has treated a native people under its jurisdiction more 
sympathetically and humanely than has the government of New Zealand. 

Yet it must be noted that the knowledge and insight into native needs 
and character displayed by social workers and organized institutions, has 
not always been as impressive as their good intentions. Thus the eco- 
nomic life of the Maori has been determined largely for the last ninety 
years by the land policies of the Pakeha. An examination of native land 
legislation will show that, up to the end of last century, the government 
has sought to thrust arbitrarily upon Maoridom full individual rights 
(and incidentally individual duties) in land-holding, things “unheard of 
by the communal Maori”! This can be traced as the basic fact under- 
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lying almost every trouble over land up to the present. It has only 
been through the genius of the great Maori leader and statesman, Sir 
Apirana Ngata, that experimental solutions are being found along lines 
of “incorporation” and “consolidation” of the individual holdings thus 
created, followed by communal cooperation in making the land productive. 
These have now been legalized by the government, and the solution of 
the land problem seems in sight. It is also hoped that a great deal of the 
bitterness and sense of injustice will be removed by the decisions of a 
Commission set up last year to inquire into the grievances concerning 
land confiscations in the different districts. 

Again the Maori is apt to suffer greatly from an inadequate under- 
standing of his problems by the Pakeha in the subtler fields of education 
and religion. The native schools “have always been the Cinderella of 
the education.system,” and at best tend to be merely replicas of the 
schools designed for white children. The difficulty lies mainly in the 
fact that no encouragement is given to the recognition of the native culture, 
especially of the Maori langauge, in the native schools, and this diffi- 
culty also applies as a matter of course to the teaching in the ordinary 
mixed public schools, at which more than half the native children attend. 
Schooling therefore tends to be an artificial polish, dependent upon the 
acquisition of a “foreign” language, English, and not consciously adapted 
to the circumstances of the Maori environment. Maori scholars are really 
very quick and eager; and they deserve and ought to have a curriculum 
and teachers fitted thoroughly to their needs. 

The religious education of the Maoris presents an even more baffling 
problem. Ancient superstitions survive, but to combat them come a 
variety of Pakeha teachers and preachers from all the Protestant sects, 
Catholic, Latter-Day Saints, and others. There are, besides, a large 
number of spontaneous Maori religious movements, which in many cases 
have their origin in a reaction from the superimposition of white religion 
organized into forms that are unsatisfying to or a strain upon the native 
spirit. Their concepts (usually a combination of Biblical and primitive 


ideas), their fervour, and their ceremonial and government present data 


unique to the student of religious development. However, the practical 
point is that the Maori has a large and confusing choice of religious 
beliefs and motives. 

The Outlook 


Up to the end of the nineteenth century, it seemed clear to all stu- 
dents that the Maori race was passing away rapidly, except for a remnant 
which was being absorbed into the white stock. With the facts that 
have been so far glimpsed before them, this decline was attributed to 
many causes: physical, economic, social, even pseudo-“biological.” Actu- 
ally the total Maori population diminished between the years 1856 and 
1896 from at least sixty thousand to approximately forty thousand. It 
seemed that the race was doomed to elimination in spite of all the good 
intentions of Pakeha sympathisers. 

Between the years 1895 and 1926, however, the Maori population rose 
again above sixty thousand! Of these, some 40.02% are under fifteen 
years of age. This is the amazing fact that must be accounted for in 
the face of all the disruption and instability which has been indicated. 

The immediate couse of this rise may be traced to great degree in 
the maintenance of a high birth-rate in Maoridom, together with con- 
stantly improving conditions of child hygiene; also, some would say, to 
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the new virility that has come from the diffusion of strains of white 
blood through the race—this latter mainly in the days of earlier contact, 
as the tendency is today for less inter-marriage to take place, due to 
racial discrimination, and there seems no prospect of a rapid fusion. 
It is worth noting here, too, that there has been miscegenation in recent 
years with Chinese and Hindus to a very limited degree. 


But the real issue as to the certainty of survival which this increase 
of population offers, is whether, on reaching adulthood, this promising 
generation will find “life worth living.” The all-important fact in Maori- 
dom today, therefore, is that, while the vast majority of the race are 
lost in the diverse and difficult pathways of transition, there are increasing 
numbers of educated Maoris who, with Pakeha help and under favorable 
circumstances, have crossed the cultural “slough of despond.” Many of 
these are consciously turning back to direct the wanderings of their 
people. The interesting faet is that these thinkers “revert” to a proud 
appreciation of their ancestry and racial heritage—which the semi-edu- 
cated Maori tends to despise and throw off. No passive absorption into 
the white stock satisfies them; instead they are seeking to promote within 
their people the fire of race-consciousness and vitality that makes life 
worth living and purposive. 

The first stirrings of this movement became apparent in the very 
generation which heard the “mutterings of heart-sore old men,” and felt 
the “inferiority-complex” of their parents. It emerged, not by accident, 
from the Te Aute Maori Boys’ College in the nineties, and widened later 
into the Young Maori Party. This was the generation of Sir Apirana 
Ngata, Sir Maui Pomare, Dr. P. Buck, and other prominent leaders. 
Today the younger Maoridom is moving toward the achievement of 
much of what they dared to vision. Among the youth and the youthful 
minded of the tribes there is a re-stirring of race-pride and assertion— 
not in war as formerly—but in a constructive appreciation of things 
Maori, including themselves. This is finding practical expression in the 
maintenance and restoration of ancient arts, crafts, and lore; a remark- 
able breaking down of the historical inter-tribal exclusiveness and enmities 
through the instruments of sport and the conference method ; the develop- 
ment of and exchange of experience in economic experiments ; and a passion 
for education. These signs of a new stirring of vitality and a movement 
towards unity are now assuming definite organization, and with organiza- 
tion are coming consciousness of power, and extension of vision. These, 
under the leadership now offering, seem capable of breaking through the 
present stresses of Maoridom and creating a new Maoridom which will 
have some constructive contribution to make to the world of the future. 

The attitude of white New Zealanders to this Maori renascence varies 
greatly. Some, including many in “high places,” are profoundly sympa- 
thetic; others are skeptical of Maori worth and capacity; the majority are 
busy with their own concerns and know little but a vague sentiment of 
“giving the Maoris a square deal.” 

Meantime in scattered settlements, on the open farm-lands, in forest 
clearings, and here and there in city by-ways, tribes, communities and ° 
individuals are working out, consciously or unconsciously, the destiny of 
their race. Whatever the final result may be, it is certain that this New 
Zealand experiment in racial adjustment from Stone Age to civilized 
manner of life is producing interesting and important data for the student 
of racial contacts. 
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CULTURAL RAPPROCHEMENT 


The U.S.S.R. Society for Cultural Relations 
With Foreign Countries 
By MME. O. D. KAMENEVA 


Editor’s Note: it is through this society that approach has been made for 
Russian participation in the Institute of Pacific Relations. 


The history of the development of cultural relations between the Soviet 
Union and the outside world, after the separation caused by the hostile 
wall of various “blockades” and “sanitary cordons” established after the 
October Revolution, is the history of the slow, yet more and more defi- 
nite universal recognition by other countries of the truth which is quite 
obvious to ourselves: the October Revolution, whilst pulling down the 
old traditions, was at the same time the creator of a new culture and a 
new life in this country. 

The fact of the existence of the Soviet Union through a period fraught 
with so many tremendous difficulties, without outside aid, and with mani- 
fest hostility of various governments in Europe and America, has led the 
progressive intellectual elements in foreign countries to interest them- 
selves in the question: what is it that has taken place in that mysterious 
country which used to be known as the “Russian Empire.” 

Societies began to be formed abroad, having the purpose to study the 
Soviet Union and to become acquainted with its culture and its political 
and economic life. Within the Soviet Union, and from a public organiza- 
tion which existed during the period of the famine to keep in contact 
with foreign relief missions, known at the time as the“Foreign Aid Com- 
mission,” a society was formed by an initiative group in May, 1925, for 
the purpose of establishing relations with foreign countries; and already 
on August 8th, 1925, the Constitution of the U.S.S.R. Society for Cultural 
Relations with Foreign Countries (known by the initials “VOKS”) was 
approved by Decree of the Council of People’s Commissaries of the 
Soviet Union. 

The objects of VOKS are quite clearly and concretely set forth in 
Article I of the Statutes of our Society: 


“The U.S.S.R Society for Cultural Relations with Foreign 
Countries has for its purpose to cooperate in the establishment 
and development of scientific and cultural relations between insti- 
tutions, public organizations and individual scientific and cultural 
workers in the U.S.S.R. and those of other countries.” 


The methods of attaining these ends are exceedingly manifold. Life 
itself suggests the need for publishing activity, the exchange of scientific 
works and materials, the organization of exhibitions, the supply of infor- 
mation and photographic illustrations to the press, and the exchange of 
artistic forces. 

The activities of this Society are directed by special commissions and 
sections consisting of representatives of different scientific and artistic 
circles, the technical work of which is executed by an apparatus composed 
of bureaus and departments. 

The Literary Section undertakes to act as intermediary between 
authors and publishers of the U.S.S.R. and those of other countries. 
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The Musical and Theatrical Section furnishes mutual information on 
musical and theatrical life, supplies foreign journals with articles on 
Soviet music, effects the exchange of musical publications, organizes tours 
of foreign artists and musicians to the U.S.S.R. and vice-versa, and ar- 
ranges concerts of Soviet music abroad, and vice-versa. 

The Cinema Section supplies mutual information on foreign achieve- 
ments in the prodtiction of cinema films, organizes moving picture exhibi- 
tions, as well as arranges for the exchange of technical and artistic forces. 

The Exhibition Section has held 40 exhibitions abroad since December, 
1925. Mention should be made of the Revolutionary Poster Exhibition 
(Breslau), the VOKS Corner at the Leipzig International Fair, the Itin- 
erant Exhibition of Prof. Yakovlev displaying the printing type and books 
of the eastern nationalities of U.S.S.R. (Berlin and Hamburg), the Exhi- 
bition of ancient Russian monumental painting, and so on. In England, 
a Poster and Book Exhibition of the U.S.S.R. was held in London and 
Cambridge, and an itinerant exhibition of Soviet books and posters in 
various towns in England. A soviet Press exhibition was held in Japan. 
A VOKS Corner was organized at the Salonika International Fair in 
Greece. 

Among the exhibiting activities in 1927, mention should be made of 
the Soviet Section of the International Musical Exhibition at Frankfort; 
the Soviet Book Art Exhibition in Leipzig, which travelled afterwards 
to Copenhagen and Nurenberg; the Soviet Industrial School exhibition 
which visited Copenhagen, Berlin, Hamburg, and Riga; the Berlin Poster 
exhibition, and so on. Further mention ought to be made of the Soviet 
Pictorial Art Exhibition in Japan, the Modern Art Exposition in America, 
the Soviet Graphical exhibition in Greece, the Soviet Engraving exhibi- 
tion in Florence, and so on. 

In 1928 the Soviet Department of the International Press Exhibition 
at Cologne was organized with the assistance of VOKS. Special attention 
ought to be given to the exhibition entitled “Ten Years of U.S.S.R.,” which 
was got up in four sets and displayed in Berlin, Vienna, New York, and 
Brussels. 

The Juridical Section furnishes information abroad on questions con- 
cerning Soviet Law, and supplies bibliographical references on juridical 
literature. 

The Dept. of Art Industry and Architecture works at bringing together 
the Soviet architects and their foreign colleagues, on organizing mutual 
exchange of experiences by means of holding contests, furnishing infor- 
mation on different architectural currents, etc. The Department studies 
also the foreign market for art products and sends information abroad 
on the achievements of the Soviet art industries. 

The Photographic Section (Russ-Photo) sends abroad photographs 
illustrating the life of the U.S.S.R., and secures foreign photographs for 
Soviet publications. In round figures, the turnover of Russ-Photo has 
reached about 60,000 photographs. 

The Book Exchange Department, besides effecting the exchange of 
scientific publications in any language between various scientific institu-- 
tions in the U.S.S.R. and abroad, furnishes bibliographical references on 
any question, both as regards foreign bibliography for Soviet institutions 
and individuals, and Soviet bibliography for foreigners. The average 
monthly turnover is about 14,000 volumes. There has been established 
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constant intercourse with 604 points in all parts of the world, and with 
62 countries. There are 2,657 constant correspondents. 

The Press Department, besides publishing the weekly illustrated “In- 
formation Bulletin” in the English, French and German languages, carry- 
ing articles on various cultural aspects of the U.S.S.R., maintains direct 
contact with various editorial boards in foreign countries. Any news- 
paper or journal may secure through the Press Department the informa- 
tion sought upon any question concerning the life of the Soviet Union 
and its peoples, whether in the shape of a special article ordered from a 
specialist on a given subject, or a simple reference. The “Bulletin” has 
subscribers in 45 countries. 

For the U.S.S.R. the Press Bureau issues literary surveys consisting 
of translations from exemplary works of world literature, whilst for other 
countries the “Guide Through the U.S.S.R.” has been published in Eng- 
lish, French and German. Furthermore, editorial offices of Soviet news- 
papers and journals may secure articles by foreign authors through VOKS. 

The Foreign Reception Department helps foreign visitors in the 
U.S.S.R. and enables them to get acquainted with cultural achievements 
within the shortest possible period. The Department establishes also 
personal contact between individual Russian scientists and artists and their 
foreign colleagues. 

For the purpose of furnishing live and direct information to the Soviet 
public on conditions in foreign countries, the organization of the so-called 
“Rapprochement Evenings” is practised in Moscow. Foreign guests, or 
Soviet scientists and public workers returning from foreign journeys, 
acquaint their listeners with existing conditions in various branches of 
endeavor in one country or another. Over 50 Evenings of this kind 
have been held. 


We secure admission for foreign scientists who wish to take part in 
Soviet scientific expeditions. We have helped historians of other coun- 
tries in securing the facilities of working in the archives of the U.S.S.R., 
whilst several universities abroad have carried on researches upon materi- 
als supplied by us (e.g. the cycle of lectures at Lyon University in 
France). Numerous foreign publishers draw up plans in consultation 
with VOKS for the publication of albums and monographs on materials 
supplied by VOKS. Journals in many countries have published special 
numbers dedicated either to the U.S.S.R. or to separate national republics 
of the Soviet Union. VOKS has helped toward the participation of 
Soviet scientists in international congresses. 

Particularly important is becoming the exchange of scientific and 
technical forces, the organization of excursions, student’s travel, etc. 

, At the present time there are 20 societies for cyltural relations with 
U.S.S.R. in various countries. 
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IN THE ORIENT VIEW 


From the Periodical Press of Japan and China 
Japanese Thought 


Translated and Digested by Dr. Tasuku Harada, 3 
Professor of Japanese Language and History, University of Hawaii 


Articles of significance in August journals of public affairs in Japan 
include the following: 


In the Revue Diplomatique, August 15, 1928: 
Problems Relating to the Japan-China Treaty—Kumataro Honda 
Europe Thirsty for Peace—Nobutake Takahashi 
Movement in Germany to Redeem her Colonies—Jisuke Aikawa 
Egypt, India and China—Riyosuke Shimatani 
The Japan-China Controversy and America—Seikyu Ishikawa 
English Policy for Industrial Development—Shobi Shimoda 
International Understanding, August 6, 1928: 
Transference of the Capital of China—Editorial 
The True Nature of the League of Nations—Viscount Ishikawa 
Principles and Practices of Military Despatch Abroad—Junpei Shinobu 
Hoover vs. Smith—Shinichiro Fujita 
Woman’s Age Comes in England—Kameo Ito 
Merits and Demerits of Mussolini—Seisaku Shotsu 
Fishery Problem of the Canadians of Japanese Descent—Kiyosue Inui 
The New China and Manchuria—Seikyu Ishikawa 


THE ECONOMIC RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CHINA AND JAPAN 


From Japanese Point of View 
BY YUNASUKE YASUKAWA 
Director, Mitsui Bussan Kaisha, Tokyo 
(Jitsugyo no Nihon, August 15, 1928) 
According to statistics, our exports to China amount to 20 per cent of 
our total exports, and our imports from China to 13 per cent of our total 
imports. The following are the statistics for 1923-1927 : 


Percentage centage 
Year Exports of Total Exp. Imports of Total Imp. 
1923 301,300,000 19% 285,288,000 13% 
1924 389,771,000 20 318,585,000 12% 
1925 515,081,000 21% 306,152,000 11% 
1926 472,160,000 22% 339,002,111 13% 
1927 383,069,000 19% 336,649,000 14% 


Total foreign trade figures show on the other hand that Japan holds first 
place in China’s foreign trade, monopolizing 30 per cent of both exports and 
imports. If, therefore, anything happened to interrupt the trade relations 
between the two countries, I hardly need to say which of the two countries 
would suffer a greater blow from such an occurrence. Moreover China, 
different from Japan, levies duties on exports as well as imports. ‘Those 
duties amounted to 69,000,000 taels in 1926. ‘The Chinese Government con- 
siders it a very important revenue and it should be remembered that a third 
of that sum is raised by her trade with Japan. 

In Japan, on the contrary, all articles imported from China such as cotton, . 
oil cake, coal and crude oils and fats are non-taxable. The discontinuance 
of the trade would mean a far greater blow to the Chinese side than to the 

apanese. 
. - Some of the more important commodities exported to China during 1927 
are as follows. (Only those above 1,000,000 yen are given) : 
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The Content of Our Exports to China 
Cotton Cloth 


Coal 
Marine Products 


Paper 


Cotton Thread 


Drugs and Dyes 


Lumber 


Machinery 


Saké 


Other Drinks and Foods 


Glass 


Iron Manufactures 


Rubber Tires 


Porcelain and Pottery. 
Hats 


Soap and Cosmetics 


Bronze and Copper 


Silk Cloth 


Hides 


Iron 


Cotton Goods 


Cement 


Lamp and Lamp Parts 


Buttons 


Miscellaneous 


Foreign Products (re-exported) 


128,295,000 


30,080,050 
18,625,560 
14,571,000 
10,998,000 
10,319,000 
6,824,000 
5,664,000 
5,180,000 
3,365,000 
3,240,000 
2,638,000 
2,427,000 
1,657,000 
1,596,000 
1,489,000 
1,435,000 
1,400,000 
1,337,000 
1,304,000 
1,275,600 
1,223,000 
1,157,000 
1,152,000 
1,043,000 
65,983,000 
58,799,000 


383,069,000 


Exports from Formosa and Korea are included. Exports to the Liao- 


tung Peninsula are not included. 


The Content of Our Imports from China 
These are mainly: 
Cake. 


Cotton 


Millet 


Beans 


Crude Oils and Fats 


Cocoon, Raw Silk and Waste Silk 


Eggs 
Wheat and Rice Bran 


Beef 


Hides 


Iron Ore 


Tin 


Lacquer 7 


Rice 


Matting 


Tobacco Leaves 


Wheat 


Miscellaneous 


60,008,000 
49,717,000 
31,589,000 
23,341,000 
18,591,000 
16,844,000 
13,794,000 
12,509,000 
10,416,000 
9,991,000 
8,704,000 
£,756.000 
5,274,000 
4,345,000 
4,120,000 
4,076,000 
3,434,000 
2,489,000 
2,289,000 
2,159,000 
1,981,000 
1,678,000 
1,581,000 
1,228,000 
37,787,000 


Eighteen per cent of the entire import from China is oil cake and 15 
per cent is cotton. Other important commodities are millet (for Korea), 
beans, crude oils and fats, raw silk, coal, flax, lumber (for Korea), eggs, 
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rice bran and wheat, etc. Oil cake is gradually losing its importance be- 
cause of the introduction of sulphate of ammonia, calcium nitrate and arti- 
ficial fertilizers. Cotton from China, constituting only 8 per cent of the 
entire amount made use of in Japan, may easily be replaced by importa- 
tions from India and America. As noted, the imports of millet and lumber 
go principally to Korea. Coal need not necessarily be imported from 
China. 

According to this list we notice that 33 per cent of our exports to China 
are cotton cloth, 8 per cent sugar, 5 per cent coal, 4 per cent marine prod- 
ucts, all of them necessities for the Chinese. Because of the development 
of industries in China, beginning with cotton thread, matches, knitted 
goods and iron manufactures, trade in these commodities will decrease. 
Cotton reached its highest mark, 81,000,000 yen, in 1919, that figure re- 
duced to 62,000,000 yen in 1922 and to 10,000,000 yen in 1927. It may be 
expected that trade in many other commodities will be reduced also. But 
if this happens it will be due to purely economic causes and not to Chinese 
boycott. We should be prepared to figure our losses. 

But to speak of the present, it seems to me absolutely impossible that 
China may become self-supporting in her supply of many necessities for 
some time to come. She will be obliged to import from Europe and 
America, if not from Japan. And in the former case it will cost much 
more compared to the imports from Japan, and that extra cost will be a 
heavy burden on the consumers in China. Our experience tells us that in 
the boycotts of bygone days it was not possible for other countries to 
successfully boycott Japanese cloth, for instance. Special cloth well suited 
to the Chinese taste, marine products, beverages and some others are not 
obtainable from countries other than Japan. These Japanese products 
flow into China in spite of Chinese efforts to boycott them. 

The home production of eggs has gradually been increased through the 
growing poultry industry in Japan, and in any event eggs constitute but a 
small proportion of our daily dietary. Our import of rice and wheat, which 
are among our chief necessities, has already been restricted by the Chinese 
Grain Protection law and we have not suffered disastrously on account of it. 
Thus, it is apparent that in case China does discontinue her commercial 
relationship with Japan, the greater sufferer would be China herself instead 


of Japan. 

no The Economic Condition in China 

It is rather common with Chinese to talk of “the large extent of lands 
and the rich treasures of nature” of their country and not infrequently 
intelligent Japanese have been inclined to expect too much from the de- 
velopment of China. The real problem, it seems to me, is how to develop 
these inestimable resources of China; first, where to obtain the necessary 
capital for development ; second, how to cope with the engineering problem ; 
third, where to find a market. Without proper solution of these three 
problems, at least, there is no hope for the economic development of China. 

1. Chinese merchants and business organizations are worn out by the 
turmoil of the years past, by military exploitation, the requisitioning of 
war loans, etc. Moreover, the Chinese being extremely individualistic, 
there is much difficulty in organizing business corporations. The Govern-. 
ment also being poor, it has no power to assist industry. There is not 
much hope for China to develop capital on her own resources. Is there 
then hope to attract foreign capital? In the past foreign powers suffered 
painful experiences in not being able to reclaim their capital invested in 
China. In view-of China’s demand for the abolition of extraterritoriality, 
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the recent influence of the “Red” idea in opposition to capital, the National- 
ists competing against Nationalists, and the failure to keep international 
agreements or to cooperate, there is not much hope of drawing large 
amounts of foreign capital into China. 

2. As regards engineering problems. The Chinese are not ready to 
initiate projects by themselves. They are clever at accounting, quick in 
business, but there is a lack of training for the engineering arts. There is 
then no other way than to invite Occidentals or Japanese for that part 
of the work. 

3. Even in case capital were secured and help given by foreign engi- 
neers, there is another difficult problem, namely, where to find a market 
for the products of those natural resources. No doubt there is a large field 
for development in China, but the standard of living is low, and domestic 
requirements are not sufficient to consume all agricultural products, much 
less all mineral products, such as iron, coal, oil, etc. China has to find a 
market somewhere abroad. 

But as the United States has resources much larger than China, and 
Great Britain has many colonies which furnish an abundance of natural 


resources, China has to compete with them in finding a good market for. 


her products. Under such circumstances, she will not be able to find a 
better market than in Japan. I may add that Japan may be able to support 
herself without China, but China will find a great difficulty in achieving 
economic development at present and in the future without cooperating 
with Japan. —T. H. 


Chinese Thought 
This article is reprinted practically in full from the North China Herald, 
English-language weekly in Shanghai. The summary of findings at the end, 
translated from the Chinese official document, is also as it appeared in that 
journal, under date of June 2, 1928. 
THE EDUCATION CONFERENCE IN NANKING 


A Return to Solid Constructive Work: Realities Rather Than Romance: Special 
Attention to Womanhood Training 
BY DR. HU SHIH 

While everybody in Shanghai was thinking and talking about nothing 
but the Tsinan affair and the Japanese question, it was a great relief to 
me to have spent four days and three nights in Nanking with the educators 
from all parts of the country, and to have heard, both inside and outside 
the Conference Hall and the committee rooms, nothing but serious discus- 
sions on the various phases of the problem of national education in China. 
Throughout my four days’ sojourn in Nanking, almost nobody talked to 
me about the Japanese occupation of Tsinan. A full realization of. the 
magnitude of the educational problem has apparently brought back a 
sense of proper perspective which years of continuous turmoil had almost 
completely destroyed. 

All-Round Representation 

The composition of the National Educational Conference is as follows: 
1. Two delegates from every province or special administrative district; 
. One delegate from every “special municipality” ; 
. Five delegates from the Central Organ of the Party; 
m ———- experts selected and invited by the Ministry of Education and 
Research; 
. The Minister, vice-minister, chief-secretary and departmental heads of 


the Educational Ministry; and 
. Special representatives from the other Ministries. 
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When the Conference opened on May 15, fifteen provinces were repre- 
sented by a appointed delegates, of whom ten are Commissioners of 
Education. The total membership of the Confc ence was 73. 

All the important Chinese daily newspapers sent their special corre- 
spondents to the Conference and each of the four leading Shanghai papers 
devotes a full page to report its proceedings. 

About 350 proposals have been received from various individuals and 
organizations. These have been classified into 12 groups and the following 
standing committees have been appointed to study them and report to the 
Conference on: 

1. Education on the basis of Sun Yat-sen’s Three Principles, 
2. Educational -Administration, 

3. Educational Finance, 

4. General Education, 

5. Social Education, 

6. Text Books and Publications, 
7. Science Teaching, 

8. Physical Training, 

9. Esthetic Education, 
10. Higher Education, 

11. Vocational Education, and 

12. Private Schools and Colleges. 


Much important work is done in the committees. The main sessions, 
which take place in the morning, merely discuss and pass on the recom- 
mendations from the various committees. Of the 350 proposals, a large 
number were killed in the committee rooms. 

The most remarkable feature of the Conference is its unmistakable tone 
of moderation. At the second session, a resolution was unanimously passed 
to drop the term “Partisanized (tanghua) Education” and adopt in its place 
“Education on the Basis of the Three Principles.” The Canton delegation 
came with a thick pamphlet advocating “Education Based on San-min-chu-t” ; 
and everybody began to expect some bombshell. But the Canton document 
turned out to be a very mild thing, so mild that some members have described 
it as reactionary. It advocates the teaching of science, the prohibition of co- 
education in the secondary schools, the improvement of normal schools, and 
the regulation and limitation of student activities. It devotes much space to 
lecturing on the tremendous importance of womanhood and motherhood and 
proposes that secondary and higher education of women should be a separate 
and independent branch of the educational system. 

The present national educational system was adopted at the National 
Educational Association Conference held at Tsinan in October, 1922. The 
Nanking Conference received a large number of proposals for the revision 
of the educational system. The committee report on the National Educa- 
tional System was adopted on May 21, but the new system is practically 
a reaffirmation of the 1922 system and contains only a few verbal changes. 
Another indication of the moderation of the conference. 

One of the committees is working on the question of compulsory educa- 
tion. The report will recommend a scheme beginning with two years as 
the period of compulsory education and gradually extending it to four . 
years when conditions permit such extension. Compulsory education is a 
very expensive undertaking, but it seems hardly credible that a country 
which virtually spends a million dollars a day on war and its preparation 
should find it impossible to finance a moderate program of two years com- 
pulsory education for every boy and girl. 
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Removing the Dead Hand of the Classics 


One of the most heated discussions took place when the Conference 
was considering the proposal to forbid the teaching of the classical lan- 
guage in the primary schools. The debate lasted fully an hour, and the 
motion was passed by a vote of 35 to 26. After this, a series of related 
proposals was passed: that entrance examination to the secondary schools 
shall be held only in the living language; that the Ministry should use the 
pei-hua with modern punctuation and paragraphing in its official documents ; 
that the Ministry of Education should make the same recommendation to 
the Party Organization and the Nationalist Government; and that the Min- 
istry of Education shall not receive primary textbooks in the classical language 
for approval. 

The use of the living language for textbooks in the primary schools was 
formally proclaimed by the Ministry of Education in Peking some seven 
years ago. But these texts were never universally adopted, and conservative 
schools continued to use texts in the classical language. Two or three years 
ago, under the reactionary influence of the Fengtien faction, numerous schools 
in North China reverted to the old textbooks. And the higher primary 
grades (i.e., the fifth and sixth years), in the South as well as in the North, 
have rarely abandoned the teaching of the classical language. Last year, the 
province of Chekiang, under the leadership of Dr. Chiang Mon-lin, was the 
first to forbid the use of the classical language in all six years of the primary 
school. At that time there was a great deal of discussion of the Chekiang 
policy. But the National Educational Conference at Nanking has now ended 
this controversy by formally endorsing the practice already enforced in 
Chekiang. 

Results 

The following summarizes the conference decisions : 
1, EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION: 

a. Independent Normal Schools shall be established in addition to the normal 

course in Senior Middle Schools. 

b. Girls’ Middle Schools shall be established separately, where possible. 

c. Education endowment funds shall be increased and safeguarded. 

d. The Central Party Headquarters shall be responsible for setting the stand- 

ard for students’ movements and deciding the general plan for students’ 


self-government associations. 
Increased attention shall be given to the education of Chinese in foreign 
countries. 
Facilities shall be given for encouraging poor but worthy students. 
All educational institutions shall be responsible for encouraging the manu- 
facture and use of native goods. 
2. MASS EDUCATION: 
a. Free Education Committees shall be appointed in various localities. 
b. Committees for setting the standard for Middle School and Primary School 
c. 
d. 


ar 


curricula shall be organized. : 
Kindergarten Training Schools and Rural Norma) Schools shall be estab- 
lished. 
Primary School teachers shall be treated with special consideration. 
3. SOCIAL EDUCATION: 
a. A committee for devising measures for mass education shall be appointed. 
b. Mass education departments shall be established in all education=! insti- 
tutions. 
c. Mass education facilities shall be provided in all public organs. 
d. A Central Library shall be established. 
4. HIGHER EDUCATION: 
a. Definite regulations governing graduation examinations in colleges and 
universities and the granting of degrees shall be determined. 
b. Strict qualifications shall be set for applicants for scholarships abroad. 
c. Special institutes shall be established for research work. 
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5. MILITARY TRAINING AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION: ; 
a. Military training shall be given in schools of or above Senior Middle 
School grade. 
b. Physical education and Chinese native athletics shall be encouraged. 
6. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION: 
a. Students in Middle and Primary Schools shall be taught some means of 
earning a living. 
b. Vocational Schools shall emphasize the practical in their training. 
7. SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION: : 
a. Experiments shall be emphasized in Middle and Primary Schools. 
b. Public experimental stations shall be established. 
c. Research lectureships to be given in universities. 
8. EDUCATION IN ART: 
a. A National Art Institute shall be established. 
b. Art exhibits and concerts shall be held. 
ec. All works of art shall be encouraged. 
9. PUBLICATIONS: 
a. Publication of scientific works shall be encouraged. 
b. Supplementary reading matter for schools shall be prepared and published. 
c. National “Humiliation” materials shall be emphasized. 
10. PRIVATE SCHOOLS: 
a. The Standard for Private Schools shall be determined. 
b. Schools producing good results shall receive awards and be encouraged, 
while those below standard shall be discontinued. 


DR. HAWKLING YEN 
Addition to the International Secretariat 

A letter has just been received by J. Merle Davis from Dr. Hawkling 
Yen of Peking accepting a post as associate General Secretary upon the 
staff of the central Secretariat of the Institute. The appointment will take 
effect from January first, 1929, and is for a three year period. 

Dr. Yen has for many years been prominent in the foreign service of his 
country, and is a man of world reputation. He was granted his degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy in Political Science at Columbia University in 1911. 
Upon his subsequent return to China he entered the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs in Peking where he held a post from 1911 to 1916. He served on 
the Chinese Peace Conference Preparation Commission and was a mem- 
ber of the Technical Delegation at the Paris Peace Conference. He served 
as General Secretary of the Chinese office at the League of Nations, Geneva, 
in 1920 and 1921. In 1921-22 he was in Washington as Secretary-General 
of the Chinese Delegation at the Disarmament Conference. Returning to 
service in China, he later acted as General Secretary of the International 
Tariff Conference in Peking in the winter of 1925-26. Dr. Yen is Managing 
Editor of the Chinese Social and Political Science Review of Peking and is 
the author of “A Survey of Constitutional Development in China.” He is 
recognized as an authority upon the development of constitutional law in 
China. 

Dr. Yen’s acceptance of a post with the Institute of Pacific Relations 
is the culmination of several months of negotiations on the part of the 
General Secretary in the effort to bring Oriental associates onto the inter- 
national secretarial staff. It is expected that announcement may be made 
at an early date of the acceptance of an associate general secretary from 
Japan, an offer similar to that made to Dr. Yen being now under considera- - 
tion in Tokyo. 

The coming of the secretaries will mean the strengthening of bonds be- 
tween the several National Councils, as their duties, in addition to those of 
a technical advisorship to the international staff on matters specifically 
Oriental in nature, will probably lie largely in travel and liaison. 
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NEWS NOTES 


INTERNATIONAL LAW CoNnFERENCE 
Professor George Grafton Wilson of Harvard, member of the American 
Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations, attended the Stockholm Con- 
ference of 1|’Institut de Droit International in late August. 


Cuina Bureau or Economic INFORMATION 
According to an announcement by D. K. Lieu in the China Critic for 
August 9th last, “the Bureau has now been taken over by the Nationalist 
Government and comes under the Ministry of Industry, Commerce and 
Labor (headed by Dr. H. H. Kung)... . The name has been changed to the 
‘Bureau of Industrial and Commercial Information’.” Mr. Lieu remains as 
chief of the Investigation Department of the Bureau. 


INTELLECTUAL COOPERATION 

Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, a member of the Executive Committee of the 
League of Nations Non-Partisan Association of America, and likewise of 
the American Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations, has been in 
Geneva for a meeting of the Subcommittee on University Relations of the 
Committee on Intellectual cooperation. He extended his trip through Europe, 
noting reactions to the Kellogg Treaty. In London he met with members 
of the Royal Institute of International Affairs in August before returning 
to Geneva to attend the Plenary Session of the Commitee on Intellectual Co- 
operation. This is according to information in the League of Nations News, 
New York, August issue. 

CANADIAN MEMBER 

In the list of Canadian Council membership sent to central headquarters 
for publication in Paciric Arrarrs of June last, the name of Col. O. F. 
Brothers, of Hobbs Bros., Ltd., Vancouver, was inadvertently omitted. 


PuBLICATION ITEM 
Romanzo Adams, reviewing in this issue of Paciric Arrarrs Professor 
Roy L. Garris’ volume on “Immigration Restriction,” is professor of Sociol- 
ogy at the University of Hawaii and a member of the Honolulu Advisory 
Committee of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 


SECRETARIAT MEMBER ABROAD 

Following his attendance upon sessions of the Geneva Summer School 
in International Relations, Secretary Charles F. Loomis was in London dur- 
ing late August, conferring with members of the Institute of Pacific Relations 
Committee. He returned to Geneva the first of September to be present 
for the opening of the League of Nations assembly, expecting thence to cross 
the Russian border on September 13th. After some: time in Moscow he is 
scheduled to proceed to China. 


PERUVIAN MINISTER 


Mr. K. Yamasaki, returning from his post in Peru to the Foreign Office 
in Japan, was a visitor at Central Headquarters early in September. 


Hawatr CounciL 
Invitations were sent to members of the Hawaii Council of the Institute 
to visit the new headquarters on Beretania street, September 5th last, and to 
meet Mr. F. M. Keesing of Auckland University College, who was in Hono- 
lulu en route to the United States to take up his Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
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Fellowship in Maori Research. Tea was served to visitors, following which 
Mr. Keesing spoke on the emerging vitality of Maori youth and the implica- 
tions which link the Maori problems with the special interests of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations. 
Apvisory CoMMITTEE MEETING 

On September 13th the Advisory Committee to the Central Secretariat 
of the Institute met at luncheon at the Pacific Club in Honolulu to consider 
reports by the secretaries on current aspects of Institute work. Mr. Frank 
C. Atherton, chairman of the Advisory Committee, presided. 

Proressor GRIFFITH TAYLOR 

One of the most active members of the Australian Council of the Institute, 
Professor Griffith Taylor of the University of Sydney, has accepted the chair 
of Geography at the University of Chicago, where he will shortly arrive to 
take up his new duties. Professor Taylor is the Australian member of the 
International Research Committee of the Institute. 


Wortp EpucaTion 

The World Association for Adult Education held an important council 
meeting at Oberhof, Germany, July 25-28, 1928. This is one of several 
meetings in preparation for the World Conference on Adult Education which 
is scheduled to be held in Cambridge (England) in August, 1929. 

Mr. ATHERTON 

Mr. Frank C. Atherton, Treasurer of the Institute, left Honolulu on 

September 14 last for a trip to the United States mainland. 


PROLETARIAN RESEARCH GROUP 
Social Study in Japan 


Mr. Bunji Suzuki, president of the Japan Federation of Labor and prole- 
tarian member of the Imperial Diet, is head of a new enterprise established 
by scholars and labor leaders in Japan and known as the International Social 
Problems Research Institute (Naigai Shakai Mondai Chosajo). 


“It has been my cherished hope for some time,” said Mr. Suzuki in an inter- 
view in the Tokyo Trans-Pacific, “to form an organization which is competent 
to conduct a thorough research on all kinds of social problems at home and 
abroad to meet the demand of the present time. In my opinion the social move- 
ment will become the controlling factor in the future for all countries of the 
world. Japan cast her lot with the foreign nations and we must keep abreast 
with them in the world current. We must be well versed in social problems of 
the other countries and at the same time it is necessary for us to introduce the 
social conditions of this country to the rest of the world. 

“Japan may be known as a land of art, flowers, Mount Fuji, geisha, Yoshi- 
wara, a militaristic nation constantly attacking China and persecuting Korean 
people, but the social movement of this country is not known at all. There is a 
strong proletarian movement in this country. Its ideas and aspirations are being 
asserted with an increasing strength. The movement has already become so 
strong that the government can no longer accomplish anything if it ignores it. 

“We will conduct research work on economic, financial, political and social 
problems of all kinds and compile the results comprehensively. We will also 
comment on the data from the proletarian point of view, if our view point is 
requested. The research work is to be conducted by professors of colleges and 
universities and recognized experts who are members and friends of the Social 
Democratic Party. We are prepared to accept any order for research on any 
subject. Already the Institute of Pacific Relations gave us an order for re- 
searches on rural industrial problems.” 


The research headquarters were established in July in the Kyochakai-kan, 
Shiba, Tokyo. Mr. Kanichi Kamei, also a proletarian member of Parlia- 
ment, is director-in-charge. 
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CONFERENCE DATA 


Notes on the 1929 Sessions of the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
Scheduled to Take Place at Kyoto, Japan 


Continuing the brief descriptions of Institute research projects now in 
course of preparation for the next conference, we this month make note of 
studies under way in China, Japan and Australia, following notes on the 
Manchurian studies referred to in this department in the August-September 
issue of PACIFIC AFFAIRS. 


Chinese Penetration Into Malaya 


Within the twentieth century the migration from South China into the 
whole region from Fench Indo-China to Java and the Philippines, but 
especially into the Straits Settlements, has altered the whole economic 
structure of those colonies. Much of the trade and industry is in Chinese 
hands, and the reaction of this situation upon China has very important 
political, as well as economic, aspects. The recent unsettlement of China 
during the revolution (which was largely financed in its early stages by 
these Chinese communities) has resulted in accentuating this reaction. The 
migration has assumed large proportions within the last year or two for 
the same reasons that are responsible for the extensive immigration from 
North China into Manchuria. There has been increasing reference to 
this problem in Java and the Philippines, as well as in the British colonies 
such as Malaya. 

Mr. W. J. Hinton, Professor of Political Economy in the University of 
Hong-Kong, is making a preliminary survey of the problem, to be pre- 
sented to the International Research Committee at the Kyoto Conference. 
In order to collect material Mr. Hinton has spent the summer vacation 
visiting London, Geneva and The Hague, prefaced by some time in the 
Straits—Singapore, Kuala Lumpur, Penang. Officials at the Native 
Labour Section of the International Labour Offices and the Economic Sec- 
tion of the League of Nations, at The Hague and the Netherlands Colonial 
office were exceedingly helpful to Mr. Hinton in putting materials at his 
disposal. He will supplement the results of his work in Europe with a field 
investigation in Malaya during the coming year. 


Food and Population in Japan 


The problems of food supply and population are regarded by the Jap- 
anese Council as fundamental to their attitude towards international prob- 
lems in the Far East. The problems are not merely those of agricultural 
production and population increase, but merge into difficult questions of 
industrial outlets, sources of raw materials and power. A great deal of 
research is being done in Japan upon various aspects of these problems. 

The Japanese Council adopted as its first research undertaking the 
project outlined by Dr. Shiroshi Nasu, Professor of Rural Economics, 
College of Agriculture, Imperial University of Tokyo. This project is in 
the nature of a preliminary survey of the situation and is already under 
way. Professor Nasu will present his results to the Kyoto Conference, 
both for Round Table discussion and also for consideration by the Inter- 
national Research Committee, to determine the necessity and practicability 
of further research work being undertaken. 
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Population Problems of Australia 


The Australian Council has also placed the population problem first on 
its research list and in order to have a preliminary survey of the whole 
problem, has arranged for a symposium by several experts, which will 
shortly be published by the Melbourne University Press. This symposium 
will cover the geographical and climatic limitations to settlement, prob- 
lems of immigration and settlement, and various aspects of the White 
Australia Policy. 

The symposium is being edited by Mr. G. L. Wood, Lecturer in Com- 
merce at the University of Melbourne and author of several papers upon 
immigration and settlement problems in Australia. 


International Committee 


The International Research Committee which collaborates with the 
Research Secretary of the Central staff, Dr. J. B. Condliffe, is complete 
with the exception of the appointment from New Zealand, which is not yet 
forthcoming. The committee as it stands at present is as follows: 


Canada—Norman Mackenzie, Professor of International Law, University 
of Toronto. 


China—D. K. Lieu, Chief of Investigation Department, Chinese Govern- 
ment Bureau of Industrial and Commercial Information. 


Britain—C. K. Webster, Professor of International Politics, University of 
Wales. 

Japan—Inazo Nitobé, Imperial University of Tokyo, formerly Under- 
Secretary, League of Nations. 

Australia—Griffith Taylor, Professor of Geography in the University of 
Sydney, recently called to the Chair of Geography, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

United States—James T. Shotwell, Professor of History, Columbia Uni- 
versity (Chairman). 


RESOLUTIONS IN THE PACIFIC 


Aftermath of the Women’s Conference 


The Pan-Pacific Women’s Conference, called August 9th in Honolulu 
by the Pan-Paeific Union, referred a number of considered projects to its 
Continuation Committee before adjournment. These, separately, were the 
outcome of discussion in the several sections of the Conference, namely 
the sections on Industry, Government, Education, Health and Social Ser- 
vice. They represented fields in which further exploration seemed impor- 
tant or in which the specific endeavors of women seemed worthy of 
recommendation. 

These several recommendations are left in the hands of a continuing 
secretariat at Honolulu which is charged with the duty of organizing for 
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a second conference to be held in 1930 and of stimulating preparatory 
study along the lines indicated. The projects voted for promotion are: 


(1) A correlated inquiry into costs and standards of living in Pacific 
Countries with special reference to diet content. 

(2) A study of standards of living and wages in Pacific countries which 
will make comparison possible. 

(3) A survey of the health of women in industry in Pacific Countries 
through an expert committee with Pan-Pacific links forged through this 
conference. 

(4) Formation of a committee of experts for the initiation of health 
research projects of value to Pacific women. 

(5) Research regarding electoral systems, women’s place in political 
parties, effect of compulsory voting, and legislation relating to women and 
children. 

(6) That the interest of existing research bodies in Pacific Countries 
be enlisted in consultation with National groups, toward best policies to be 
pursued toward improvement of industrial standards in Pacific countries. 

(7) That the Continuation Committee set up Committees in accord- 
ance with the desires of the sections of Industry and Education for the 
purpose of acting as a clearing house. 


In addition, five interesting resolutions relating to subsequent action by 
member groups were adopted. These are: 


(a) Women in countries of the Pacific should work toward an educa- 
tional program which will help to prepare social workers for more effective 
service; such recommendation in no way reflecting upon the valuable 
work of large numbers of voluntary or untrained workers who are 
rendering unselfish and effective service in many places, but enabling those 
deserving to secure special training in social service to receive it without 
the expense of travel to another country and enabling them to acquire field 
experience in those countries in which their services are to be rendered. 


(b) That this Conference urges all women to draw the attention of 
official agencies to the findings of the Child Welfare Committee of the 
League of Nations appointed to investigate the Cinema question and the 
report of the Royal Commission appointed by the Australian Federal 
Government to inquire into the Film Industry in Australia. 

(c) That this Conference urges women of the Pacific Basin to do all 
in their power to influence their Governments to carry out the recommen- 
dations of the League of Nations report on the Traffic in Women and 
Children, including those urging the employment of women police and the 
abolition of state regulation and of Licensed Houses. 


(d) That the Pan-Pacific Conference of Women is of the opinion that 
it would be of great value to the countries of the Pacific Basin if the body 
of experts on Traffic in Women and Children of the League of Nations 
would continue to investigate thoroughly, conditions in those countries 
within this area which have not already been examined. 


(e) In view of the fact that there has been serious criticism at this 
Conference of the films sent to the several countries of the Pacific Basin, 
the Pan-Pacific Conference of Women requests Will H. Hayes, Director of 
motion picture industry in the United States, to confine the distribution of 
films in the Pacific Countries to those that reflect the best and not the 
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worst in life. That a resolution from the Pan-Pacific Women’s Conference 
be sent to the Director of the British Film Industry asking that no films 
which would bring discredit to the moral standard of Great Britain be 
sent to other countries. 


WORLD PROGRAMS 


While national in character, the annual meeting of the American 
National Council for Prevention of War is world-wide in significance and 
in the material to be discussed. The News Bulletin of the Council, pub- 
lished at Washington, D. C., gives the dates for this year’s annual meet- 
ing as October 16, 17, 18. The sessions will be held in the Congress 
Hall Hotel in Washington, D. C. The conference is expected to draw 
not only delegates from state and local councils of the organization within 
the United States, but many other individuals prominent in the peace 
movement and representatives from various other national organizations. 
A tentative program has been issued, from which the following items of 
particular interest have been gleaned: 


The Multilateral Treaty and Its Implications 
Its Relation to Public Opinion; to Armament Reduction; to Existing 
Institutions of Peace; to Latin American Policy and the Monroe Doctrine. 
The Proposed Naval Development 
The Background of Facts, The Underlying Issues, Including Freedom 
of the Seas. Menace to Future American-Anglo Relations. 
Methods of Education for Peace 
Practical Problems in the Community. 


Methods in Use. 
Definition of Terms. 


Frederick J. Libby is Executive Secretary of the Council, with offices 
at 532 Seventeenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. There is a Western 
office maintained at 205 Sheldon Street, San Francisco, California. 


Armistice Anniversary 


An International Goodwill Congress will be held in New York City 
November 11, 12, 13, 1928 in commemoration of the tenth anniversary of 
the signing of the Armistice. This takes place concurrently with the 
thirteenth American meeting of the World Alliance for International 
Friendship Through the Churches. Preliminary announcement, issued for 
the latter organization from its headquarters at 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, states that the general theme of the combined conference will 
be “Must We Have War?”. Widespread cooperation from all organiza- 
tions and individuals interested in international goodwill or the abolition 
of war is expected by the executive staff of the conference. Discussions 
will cover reviews of the following: 


Ten Years’ Achievements in the Crusade for a Warless World 


The Uniinished Tasks Necessary for Enduring Peace 


Details of the above suggestions will include National Security, Limita- 
tion of Armaments, Economic Recovery, Outlawry of War, (including a 
discussion of such mechanisms as the International Court, the League of 
Nations, Treaties, Conferences) etc. 
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BOOKS OF THE PACIFIC 


IMMIGRATION RESTRICTION 

A Study of the Opposition to and Regulation of Immigration into the United States 
By Roy L. Garis ‘ 

Associate Professor of Economics in Vanderbilt University 

Macmillan Co., New York, 1927. $4.00 

The book includes a brief historic survey of American immigration from 
Colonial times to the present, but most space is given to the recent period, 
since 1882. The interest, as indicated in the title, lies in the opposition to 
such immigration on the part of the descendants of the earlier immigrants 
and colonists and in the increasing effort toward restriction which culmi- 
nated in the laws passed from 1914 to 1924. 

It is important that the reader understand Mr. Garis’ method. He does 
not present a systematic statement of his own views with data and reasons 
supporting them, but the opinions and arguments of others such as are 
found in official reports, reports of Congressional committees, and in books 
and newspapers. Much of the material is in the form of abstracts and 
quotations and they are selected to represent the opposition to immigration 
—the current propaganda against some race, nationality, or class. The 
material thus displayed is valid evidence that after the first colonists estab- 
lished themselves in America their descendants—a part of them at least— 
were disposed to view the coming of later immigrants with apprehension. 
The reader should not assume, however, that these adverse criticisms con- 
stitute fair statements as to the character of the various immigrant peoples 
who came into the country. The author distinctly disclaims it as his pur- 
pose “to judge the merit and the truthfulness of the causes of the opposition 
and legislation.” Sometimes one extract is made to criticize another, but 
the author carefully abstains from expressing his personal judgment. The 
criticisms are brief and in abstract terms, adequate from the standpoint of a 
statistician, but, for the most part, unintelligible to the ordinary reader. It 
should be possible to criticize the fallacies in specific detail. _ 

This failure on the part of the author to furnish guidance in the evalua- 
tion of the material will be a pitfall to the unwary. One casual reader may, 
according to his predilections, reach the conclusion that the American peo- 
ple of both older and newer stocks are pretty much descended from immi- 
grants and colonists adversely selected. We must be a poor lot, considering 
our immigrant and colonist ancestors. Others may find a mine of material 
for propaganda against the newer stocks, neglecting the earlier chapters as 
hot fitting in with their prejudices or interests. 

Most space is given to the recent immigrants from Southern and Eastern 
Europe and a chapter each is devoted to the Chinese and the Japanese. 
The interest centers in the legislation of 1924 and in the general situation 
to which it related. Much space is devoted to a consideration of the rela- 
tive merit of the two quota plans of the 1924 Act. He favors the two per 
cent quota based on the Census of 1890, the plan for temporary use, as 
against the racial origins plan which was intended to go into effect in 1927. 
It appears that there would be some administrative difficulties in the case of 
the racial origins plan and, besides, it would increase the quotas of Italy, 
Russia and certain other countries, while the quotas of Germany, the Scan- 
dinavian and some other countries would be decreased, but he does not 
assign these facts definitely as grounds for his preference. 

Probably the great majority of Americans favor a pretty rigid restric- 
tion of immigration, but not all are influenced by the same arguments. 
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Opposition to unregulated immigration is based mainly on three considera- 
tions. Organized labor has long sought restriction because it was believed 
that the coming of great numbers of men from low wage countries tends 
to reduce wages and to weaken the position of the worker. Large numbers 
of people interested in the social and political developments in America have 
felt that the presence of great numbers of people unfamiliar with the tradi- 
tions of America has complicated nearly all problems of social adjustment. 
They have favored restriction of immigration in the interest of cultural 
homogeneity. Still others have held to the view that the people of North- 
western Europe who supplied ancestors for most of the old American stock 
are racially superior—superior by biological heredity. They view the com- 
ing of men of “inferior” breeds with great hostility for, as they see it, such 
immigration means a degeneration of a great race by mixture with inferiors. 
Sometimes modesty prevents an open avowal of this position. 

Mr. Garis does not state definitely the ground on which he favors restric- 
tion but, so far as the present writer is able to draw conclusions from 
shreds of evidence, he is not influenced by the labor point of view, but prob- 
ably somewhat by considerations of cultural homogeneity and still more by 
the doctrines of race superiority. 

It may not be fair to criticize a book for failing to do what it does not 
try to do, but one may express desire for a volume that would try to win- 
now the truth out of the mass of opinion and propaganda against immi- 
grants and special groups of immigrants. There is need for insight. We 
ought to go beneath the surface of public opinion to discover to what 
extent and in what ways it has been based on an intelligent recognition of 
significant truth and on considerations of general social interest and to 
what extent it has resulted from mere ignorance, misunderstanding, and 
false doctrines or on class prejudice and class interest. 


—ROMANZO ADAMS. 
MODERN JAPAN AND ITS PROBLEMS 
By G. C. Alien 
E. P. Dutton & Company, N.Y. 1927. $3.00 

This is the most illuminating study of Japanese institutions and char- 
acter that has appeared since the Great War. It is illuminating because 
the author does not attempt merely to describe the phenomena of modern 
Japan through western eyes, nor to contrast them with those of his own 
land, but with fine insight and objectivity he measures and evaluates these 
phenomena against the background from which the modern nation has 
emerged. The book has further value because the writer is thoroughly con- 
versant with analogous phenomena in his own country and because it is the 
product of a long and well-placed experience in Japan. It answers more 
satisfactorily than any I have seen the question regarding modern Japan,— 
viz., “whether and to what degree, in spite of the introduction of Western 
institutions and industrialism, the nation still remains Oriental in its out- 
look and way of life or whether the foundations of its civilization have been 
really changed.” 

The book is of special interest to the student of social institutions, of 
economics and finance. One could wish for as complete a treatment of the 
cultural aspects of Japanese life, literature, philosophy, art and religion. 

~The first chapter on “The National Character” offers the best brief 
analysis of this subject that has come to my attention. Mr. Allen in this 
and the following chapter on the Social Organization succeeds admirably 
in leading his reader behind the screen which masks East from West, and 
makes intelligible those inevitably baffling aspects of Japanese character. 
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We find the key in the protracted and hard social discipline of the feudal 
system, which to a degree accounts for such traits as suggestion versus 
blunt declaration, self-control versus self-expression, extreme reserve with 
strangers, self-abnegation, loyalty. Other characteristics such as the main- 
tenance of a balance in human relationships, the avoidance of pushing matters 
to a crisis, of controversy and unpleasant situations, the love of compromise, 
extreme sensitiveness to criticism, are also traced to feudalism. 

Mr, Allen deals admirably with the fundamental social contrast between 
East and West in portraying the place of the family system in Japanese 
life. He says, “Whereas we take the good of the individual as the goal 
and argue outwards from him to the state, the Japanese proceeds in the 
opposite direction—The Eastern ideal is the harmonius functioning of the 
social organism.” 

After describing the immense power of public opinion over the individual, 
and paying a tribute to the strength and solidarity which the family and 
social system lends to Japanese society, the author deplores certain results 
such as enforced conformity to a standard, lack of moral courage and the 
crippling of initiative and genius. One is inclined to question, however, the 
adequacy of the assertion that “this explains why Japan has produced no 
really great men in the realm of religion, philosophy, literature or action 
whose work has crossed national boundaries and become the heritage of 
mankind.” 

In his treatment of the Political System the author outlines the con- 
trasts between Japanese methods of government and the constitutional forms 
of the West, and then gives an admirable analysis of the relation between 
the political and social organization. 

He shows that though equipped with most of the paraphernalia of the 
representative system these have been superimposed upon a system which 
bears no resemblance to that of the country in which parliamentary govern- 
ment was born, and function in juxtaposition with such hangovers of feudal- 
ism as Clan rivalries, the Elder Statesmen and the Privy Council. Other 
powerful factors to be reckoned with are the huge combinations of capital 
and of industry, the recrudescence of militarism and the rise of the indus- 
trial proletariat. Mr. Allen attempts no forecast of the future trend of 
political development in Japan beyond stating “It is foolish to imagine that 
an Eastern people . . . should respond politically in the same way as a 
Western people to the stimulus of economic change ... (or) work the 
machinery of Western political systems satisfactorily in an unsympathetic 
atmosphere . . . It seems probable that some form of compromise between 
a parliamentary system of the English type and government by functional 
groups will ultimately emerge.” 

In his survey of the Educational System Mr. Allen speaks as a teacher 
of many years experience in a Japanese government College. He considers 
the system adapted for the providing of a high average training. He de- 
picts the extraordinary burden imposed upon Japanese youth in having to 
master the essentials of Western Culture in addition to that of Japan, the 
seriousness and lack of recreation in Japanese schools, the immense power 
of the students in the control of schcol policies and the surprising degree 
of democracy that prevails in academic rank. 

Mr. Allen finds that Japan is one of the most fascinating countries ‘in 
the world for the economist, “the only example of an Eastern country which 
while maintaing its traditional social system has at the same time attea:pted 
to introduce systematically modern forms of Western industrialism.” He 
traces the predominant role of State initiative in industry to the absence of 
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a powerful mercantile class in Japan, this in turn an outcome of the feudal 
system. He then shows the advantage to the emerging nation of state- 
controlled industry and the opportunity, which Japan so well utilized, of 
avoiding the laissez-faire philosophy of the West, and building her indus- 
trial structure on the basis of a unified and controlled plan. 

Japan’s emergence into modern industry fortunately coincided with an 
era of economic tendencies which had begun to flow in a channel most con- 
genial to her. Nineteenth century economic philosophy was being discredited, 
great combinations were emerging, science was being applied to industry, 
the power of cooperation and ability to organize were counting for more 
than individual initiative. To these trends Japan was admirably suited. In 
this chapter on The Present Economic Structure Mr. Allen portrays the 
basic position of agriculture in the economic life of the pedple, and the 
rapid penetration of industrialism with the integration of the two systems. 
His analysis of the effect of the social system in modifying the severity of 
distress familiar to Western industrial phenomena, such as unemployment, 
illness, segregation and strikes, is illuminating. 

Japan, the author points out in his discussion of the Population Problem, 
now stands as England stood in the early 19th century at a crisis in her 
career and must face the fundamental question of the future relationships 
of agriculture and industry in her economic life. After an interesting an- 
alysis of Japan’s population increase in relation to food supply and con- 
sumption and an examination of the feasibility of possible remedial courses 
such as increased production, industrialization, change of diet, birth control 
and immigration, Mr. Allen concludes by stating that Japanese production 
in relation to population has reached a point where the nation must obtain 
an increasingly greater quantity of food from abroad or place limits on 
the growth of her numbers. Development of industry and commerce may 
provide the solution together with an increasingly cosmopolitan consumption 
and outlook. The possession of abundant hydro-electric power and con- 
tiguity to the immense potential markets and supplies of raw material of 
Asia, may with the increasing application of science to all the processes 
of her life, solve for Japan this central problem with which she is faced. 

Of unusual interest is Mr. Allen’s forecast of the peculiar role that Japan 
may play in the adjustments and coordination of Eastern and Western life. 
He claims that the world significance of Japan does not consist alone in 
material and political power, but far more in the fact that she holds the 
key position in the sphere of international relationships: 

“Alone of the Asiatic peoples she has offered an effective resistance to 
the encroachment of Western Powers. Alone she has assumed their material 
equipment without sacrificing her own forms of social and political life. 
Alone she seems likely to work out some compromise between the West and 
East and by her comprehension of both civilizations to bring the two great 
branches of the human family together.” ’ —J.M.D. 
THE CHANGING MAORI 
By Felix M. Keesing 
Memoirs of the Board of Maori Ethnological Research, Volume 4 
Thomas Avery & Sons, New Plymouth, N. Z. 1928 

For some years past the Board of Maori Ethnological Research has 
been using accumulated Maori moneys to foster anthropological and ethno- 
logical research in New Zealand. It is characteristic of the racial situation 
there that most of the funds as well as the initiative in such a matter should 
come from Maori sources and that Pakeha investigators should readily 
work in close cooperation with and under the guidance of Maori scholars. 
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Naturally enough the first impulse has been to record the fast disappearing 
material culture of the Polynesian race both in New Zealand and in other 
South Pacific Islands. 

With the publication of this volume, however, a significant forward step 
has been taken in giving to the world a sympathetic yet critical and coura- 
geous analysis of the sociological and educational problems of the Maori 
race today. Mr. Keesing has a fascinating theme. He traces the main ele- 
ments of past Maori culture that are still significant in the life of today, 
goes with the Maori race through the difficult and baffling transition which 
they experienced in jumping from the Stone Age to the twentieth century 
in a space easily spanned by two lifetimes. Finally he stands with the 
leaders of the Maoris today looking out with mingled hope and fear into 
the future. 

Mr. Keesing has caught in his writing a good deal of the imagery that 
is so typical of Maori oratory. He has had the good fortune to win the 
sympathetic cooperation and support of such leaders and embodiments of 
Maori culture as Sir Apirana Ngata, who contributes a foreword to the 
book. The result is a study that is not only authoritative but throbbing 
with life. The author lives up to his own statement that “the subject clearly 
is no dry-as-dust topic to be presented in statistics or by vague theorisings, 
but a living, pulsating study of human personality. It is a drama of race in 
which a section of human kind is engaged in a struggle to prove its right 
and fitness to live and maintain a place for itself and its children on the 
face of the earth.” 

It is a study of race contact and adaptation of the kind in which the 
Institute of Pacific Relations is particularly interested. In it New Zealand 
has made a useful contribution which will be of interest and service in the 
whole Pacific field. —J. B.C. 


THE PACIFIC: A FORECAST 


By P. T. Etherton and H. Hessell Tiltman 
Ernest Benn, Ltd., London. 1928. 12s 6d 


“The enigma of modern politics is whether the complete development of 
the Pacific as the new world center will come without, or only after an armed 
conflict in that ocean,” say the authors in their concluding chapter ; and this 
question is the motivation of the book. It is written by Lieutenant-Colonel 
P. T. Etherton (who was at one time Consul-General for the British Govern- 
ment in Chinese Turkestan and at another time Assistant Judge of the British 
Supreme Court for China), in collaboration with H. Hessell Tiltman. 

Japanese domination, racially, in the Far East, the advent of the United 
States as a colonial power in the Pacific, and the creation of the British naval 
base at Singapore are, in the minds of the authors, the outstanding facts 
responsible for the shift in the world’s “center of gravity” from the North 
Sea to the Pacific Ocean since the great European war of the last decade. 
The familiarly phrased “awakening of China” has been a significant con- 
tributing factor. Britain’s immense trade in this area is cited as another. 


These factors are dealt with in eight chapters (some 145 pages), all of 
which lead up to “Issues Making for War.” Various possible contingencies, 
their probability, wisdom or unwisdom, are here discussed, with Japan as the 
chief actor. In the succeeding chapter, “The Outcome of a War,” the 
authors go into more complete detail as to probable alignments, manoeuvres 
and results, always bearing in mind the strategic position of the U. S. S. R. 
and the questions at stake in that connection. 
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Amongst their conclusions the writers believe that “in the future we are 
likely to see in the Pacific a balance of power struck between the white 
nations possessing interests there, headed by Great Britain and the United 
States on the one side, and the Asiatic peoples headed by Japan on the other” ; 
and that “the final evolution of China will depend upon the Japanese attitude 
more than on any other factor.” There are numerous other suggestions 
having to do with the probable future of other powers. —E G. 
WITHIN THE WALLS OF NANKING 
By Alice Tisdale Hobart 
Jonathan Cape, London. 1928. 6s. 

From the point of view either of the person interested in scientific ap- 
proach to fact or the person concerned chiefly with the stimulation of confi- 
dence and understanding between peoples, this might be considered the 
type of book which should never have been written. But it is the type 
that is and always will be written, and accepted widely, because of its 
strong emotional appeal. 

The volume has the picturesque quality of swift moving events, in 
which every possible extraneous device has been used to increase the omi- 
nous tensity of the scene. Both its strength (as an appealing document) 
and its weakness lie in its intensely personal tone. Beyond this the most 
that can be said is that here we have one more graphic but highly attitu- 
dinized picture of a country in the long and bitter throes of revolution, 
when all the shrieking abnormalities of its existence, so conscientiously 
introduced by the author, are but the normalities of revolution in any clime 
or any age. —E.G. 
RESIDENT ORIENTALS ON THE AMERICAN PACIFIC COAST 


By Eliot Grinnell Mears 
University of Chicago Press, Illinois. 1928. $3.00, postpaid $3.15 
Excerpts from review in American Journal of International Law, July, 1928. 


This book is a comprehensive presentation of the legal and economic 
status of resident Orientals on the American coast by the professor of inter- 
national trade in the Stanford School of Business. It is one of the special 
studies prepared under the direction of the American group of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations, in order that-the discussions of the 1927 session of the 
Institute might be based on accurate data, conveniently assembled by a recog- 
nized authority. The temporary purpose of the study has been served; and 
its claim to distinction rests on the test of a wider and more permanent use 
than at first contemplated. : 

Of special interest to a teacher of international law, and to a journal of 
international law, are the chapters on treaty rights, constitutional guaranties, 
naturalization, and exclusion. These chapters should form a part of the 
collateral reading of every student of international law. ‘The reviewer does 
not know of any source where these subjects can be found so comprehensively 
treated in so brief a compass. While not exhaustive, the discussions of the 
points of international law are authoritative and complete. . . . 

The study of Dr. Mears introduces a new type of research which should 
commend itself to scholars and investigators everywhere. He has attacked 
a problem, and has followed where the problem has led. He has invaded the 
field of law, both municipal and international, politics, race relations, eco- 
nomics, sociology, industry, agriculture, etc.—in fact, he has investigated the 
problem from every angle which offered any light on the subject. It proves 
the fallacy of the claim that only the lawyer is competent to handle legal 
materials, the economist economic materials, etc. As an example of the 
practical and comprehensive type of research of the new order, it is distinctive, 
and Dr. Mears has tilled new soil. . . . —CHARLES E. MARTIN. 
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CHINA AND ENGLAND 
By W. E. Soothill 
Oxford University Press (American Branch) 1928 $3.00 


This book, by the Professor of Chinese in the University of Oxford, 
is written from a course of extension lectures. Professor Soothill was for- 
merly President of the Shansi Provincial University and his work abounds 
in indications of first-hand observation and study of Chinese problems. 
Written conservatively but calmly, it is probably the best presentation yet 
made of the British point of view. There are no wild charges of Chinese 
“childishness ;” but throughout the author does not fail to stress Chinese 
responsibility for the condition of their own country. He goes out of his 
way also to correct various popular versions of such matters as the con- 
nection of opium with the war of 1840. “Opium,” he writes, “hastened the 
collision, but if it was the ‘cause,’ then tea was the cause of the American 
War of Independence.” 

The first chapters of the book are the most useful. After a careful and 
readable historical introduction in which due weight is given at every 
point to circumstances which have been somewhat neglected by critics of 
British relations with China, there is a very clear and useful set of chap- 
ters dealing with extra-territoriality in its various phases. To those who 
wish to balance a conservative account against the Chinese demands for 
abolition, these chapters will be welcome. 

The Industrial Revolution is lightly touched and there follow clear 
accounts of the various services such as the Maritime Customs of the Post 
Office into which an element of foreign control enters. Two chapters on 
“Cultural Importations” deal wholly with various aspects of the missionary 
movement—a rather surprising point of view. 

The author is fully cognisant of and sympathetic with the missionary 
movements in China. His final verdict is of some interest. “The greatest 
danger of Christianity in China today seems to me to lie in wealth mis- 
applied to church support, rather than to works of mercy and enlighten- 
ment. It is better that the Chinese Church qua Church should be poor 
and grow. Foreign enrichment may seriously impair its vitality. Not 
much danger of this proceeds from English contributions to the mission- 
ary cause there!” 

In the last four chapters Professor Soothill essays a description of the 
nationalist movement and of its principles as revealed by Sun Yat-sen’s 
“San Min Chu I.” It is comparatively easy to summarise the San Min 
Chu I so as to reveal its manifest economic weaknesses. Beneath the ele- 
mentary fallacies in which it abounds, however, there are ideas of consid- 
erable economic and political importance which will have to be reckoned 
with in the future of China. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: It is of interest to call attention here to an article in the 
March issue of Foreign Affairs, London, which takes issue with Mr. Soothill’s treatment 
of the War of 1840 and its opium connections. The author, B. J. Over, quotes from 
statements of Gladstone at the time and from the diaries of eminent members of British 
commissions to China, in the effort to establish a refutation of Mr. Soothill’s thesis. 
The contrast is interesting. 
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THE NATIVE PROBLEM IN AFRICA 
By Raymond L. Buell 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 1928 


The Native Problem in Africa, a two volume work aggregating over 
21,000 pages inclusive of a voluminous bibliography and index, is actually a 
report to the Bureau of International Research of Harvard University. The 
author, formerly Assistant Professor of Government at Harvard University, 
was aided by the Bureau above named in carrying on his research and the 
results were published by them. Professor Buell spent fifteen months duri 
1925 and 1926 in an intensive study of the African field, confining himsel 
to French, British and Belgian territory and Liberia, where all available 
documents were at his disposal for examination to supplement personal in- 
vestigation. 

“Africa,” Professor Buell says, “is the one continent of the world where 
by the application of intelligence, knowledge and goodwill it is not too late to 
adopt policies which will prevent the development of the acute racial diffi- 
culties which have elsewhere arisen, and the evils of which have been recog- 
nized only after they have come into existence.” 

It is this aspect of the question which makes the study of acute interest 
not only to persons who have special concern with Africa but to all who are 
today thinking inter-racially. 

Professor Buell gives historical backgrcund for the current situations 
which he discusses before going into detail concerning the composition of 
population ; color discrimination ; living conditions; industrial disputes ; con- 
structive legislation ; possible solutions, etc., etc. This, on a much larger scale 
= can here be indicated, is done exhaustively for each state visited by the 
author. 

“The purpose of this report,” he states, “is to set forth the problems which 
have arisen out of the impact of primitive peoples with an industrial civiliza- 
tion, and to show how and to what extent these problems are being solved 
by the governments concerned.” wat G. 
MODERN MANCHURIA AND THE SOUTH MANCHURIA RAILWAY CO. 

By Henry W. Kinney 
Japan Advertiser Press, Tokyo. 1928 

The new edition of Mr. Kinney’s little book is very valuable and timely. 
Probably its most revealing feature is its pictorial representation of rapid 
economic progress under the aegis of the South Manchurian Railway. The 
excellent photographs of coal mines, blast furnaces, railway construction, 
city development, schools, laboratories, etc., etc., convey a very striking 
impression. Even more graphic are the photographs of immigrants arriv- 
ing at Dairen from Chinese ports. 

The most valuable part of the text is probably the first chapter sum- 
marising recent railway developments and stating the official policy of the 
South Manchurian Railway Company. The text of the remaining chapters 
has been brought up to date and contains a concise and clear review of the 
main economic and social features of Manchuria today. —J. B.C. 
PROBLEMS IN INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 
By H. H. Gowen, R. D. McKenzie and others 
Edited by Charlies E. Martin and Edith Dobie 
University of Washington Bookstore, Seattle. 1928. $1.50 

This is a series of studies by members of the faculty of Social Science 
at the University of Washington and offered as a series of public lectures 
during the academic year 1927-1928. The volume is logically divided into 
three parts, namely, Problems of the Pacific Area, Problems of the Interna- 
tional Mind, and Problems in International Technique. Within these sec- 
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tions such subjects were dealt with as, “The Pacific: A Rising Common- 
wealth,” by Roderick D. McKenzie; “China Today: Nationalism, Bolshevism 
and Imperialism,” by H. F. MacNair ; “The International Mind,” by Herbert 
H, Gowen; “A Clinical Study of International Relations,” by Dean Charles 
E. Martin; “The British Commonwealth of Nations,” by Lindon A. Mander, 
etc. A thought provoking compilation, especially interesting when it is re- 
membered that these ideas put forward and problems discussed reached a 
large audience of students, faculty and public during the past year, helping 
to direct attertion toward the outstanding question of “Pacific consciousness” 
in today’s world relations. —E.G 
Briefs 
THE CHINESE AGRICULTURE OF NORTH MANCHURIA 
CHINESE COLONIZATION IN NORTH MANCHURIA 


By E. E. Yashnoff 
Economic Bureau, Chinese Eastern Railway, Harbin. 1927, 1928 


Two volumes in Russian on subjects whereon little is available in the 
English language. ‘The first of these volumes is printed also in Chinese. 
FOREIGN INVESTMENTS 
Report of the 1928 Round Tables of 
The Norman Wait Harris Memorial Foundation, held at 
University of Chicago, June 30, 1928 

The Foundation has issued in two paper bound volumes the mimeographed 
reports of these round table sessions, compiled by Quincy Wright, Professor 
of Political Science at the University of Chicago and Executive Secretary of 
the Norman Wait Harris Memorial Foundation. 

THE “ASLIB” DIRECTORY 

Edited by G. F. Barwick 

Published by the Association of Special Libraries and Information Bureaus 
Oxford University Press. 1928. £1:0 

An imposing volume of 410 pages with index, designed as “a guide to 
sources of specialized information in Great Britain and Ireland,” edited by the 
late keeper of printed books at the British Museum. It consists of (1) a 
collection of material and information arranged under subject headings, (2) 
an alphabetized list of towns or places where said materials are to be found, 
and (3) an index to collectors and named collections. A volume extremely 
valuable in meeting the needs of students engaged in scientific or humanistic 
research, as indicating sources to which he may have access. 

NEW ZEALAND OFFICIAL YEARBOOK ; 


Census and Statistics of the Dominion of New Zealand 
Government Printer, Wellington, N. Z. 1928. 7s 6d 


This is the thirty-sixth of the New Zealand Official Yearbook series, and 
contains all important statistical data relating to government, population, 
economics, etc., in the Dominion. 

THE DEVELOPMENT AND PROGRESS OF FILIPINO WOMEN 
By Maria Paz Mendoza-Guazon, M. D., D. T. M. 
Government Publication, Bureau of Printing, Manila. 1928 


A comprehensive booklet with interesting illustrations by the professor of 
Pathology and Bacteriology in the College of Medicine, University of the 
Philippines. This woman is also vice-president of the Philippine Islands 
Medical Association. Dr. Mendoza-Guazon gives a resumé of social customs 
chiefly affecting women and the home in both the pre-Spanish and Spanish 
regimes in the Philippines, together with information concerning the early 
inhabitants, the later type of population and the educational and governmental 
changes introduced by the Spaniards. As her survey progresses she deals 
with the social status of women, their occupations, manners and amusements ; 
women in both primitive and industrialized pursuits; women before the law 
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and women in public life under the present American regime. Prepared for 
the Pan-Pacific Women’s Conference; Honolulu, August 9-19, 1928. 
IMPERIALISM AND CIVILIZATION 

By Leonard Woolf 

Harcourt Brace & Company, N. Y. 

This small book has a large title. In little more than thirty thousand 
words Mr. Woolf analyses imperialism and civilization, discusses racial con- 
flicts before the 19th century and after, traces the progress of imperialism 
in Asia and Africa, deals with “the inverse imperialism,” which includes 
the negro situation, immigration restriction, and aboriginal problems like 
those of Kenya. A final chapter examines and recommends the mandatory 
system of the League of Nations. 

DIE GESCHICHTE DER CHINESISCHEN KULTUR 
By Richard Wilhelm 

von F. Bruckmann Verlag, Munich 

Conrad Behre Oversees Bookstore, Hamburg 

The publishers’ announcement states that this is the first history of Chinese 

culture in German; the work of a student who spent twenty years in China 
thering material for this volume. 
HINA, EIN ZUKUNFTS PROBLEM 

Dr. Georg Wegener 

Scherl Verlag, Berlin. 1928 

A collection of articles by Dr. Georg Wegener, professor of Geography 
at the Handels-Hochschule, Berlin, and a thorough student of China who 
has made numerous journeys through the heart of that vast country. In 
these writings he gives a survey of the nature of the land, the sable. the 
history, the culture, and the relationship of China to world problems, both 
in present and future. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Second Session, Riverside, California, 1927 

Edited by J. Eugene Harley 

University of Southern California Press, Los Angeles. 1928. $2.00 

This record of sessions, taking place November 29 to December 3 at 
Riverside, is edited by the Assistant Professor of Political Science at the 
University of Southern California. It contains numerous photographs, 
the day to day program, list of delegates, etc., as well as summaries of 
round table discussions and the number of formal addresses. 


In the Magazines 


AmeErIcAN Peace Pact, THE; by Professor Gilbert Murray; The Minutes of the 
League of Nations Union, 15 Grosvenor Crescent, London, July, 1928. 

AMERICAN Pouicy 1n Cuina; by Silas H. Strawn; the Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Sciences, Philadelphia, July, 1928. 

AUSTRALIA AND THE Paciric; by C. Hartley Grattan; Foreign Affairs—Quarterly— 
New York, October, 1928. 

“In the future of the Pacific . . . the potential parts to be played by New 
Zealand, Canada, and particularly Australia seem forgotten.” 

CanapIAN Immicration; by Anthony J. McMillan; the Dalhousie Review, Quar- 
terly, Halifax, Nova Scotia, July, 1928. 

“The people of Canada wish to secure a much larger number of immigrants 
than they are getting at present. They are particularly anxious that the great 
majority of these new arrivals should be of British origin.” 

Causes oF UNEMPLOYMENT IN AustRALIA; by Special Correspondent at Melbourne; 
the Commercial, Manchester Weekly, August, 1928. 

CHINA AND AMERICAN ForeIGn Poricy; by Stanley K. Hornbeck; the Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social Sciences, Philadelphia, July, 1928. 

CHINA AT THE INstrTuTeE oF PactFic Re,atTions; by M. J. Bau; the Chinese 

Social and Political Science Review, Peking, July, 1928. 

CurnEsE Bustness 1s Not Business, Wuy; by John Earl Baker, Asia, New 
York, May, 1928 
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“Ways in which Confucian etiquette hinders the industrialization of China.” 
CuIneEse CauiicraPHy; by D. K. Lieu; the China Critic, Shanghai, August 2, 1928. 
Dreromacy oF SHIDEHARA AND TANAKA A Farure; by Kumataro Honda, former 

Ambassador to Germany; the Gaiko Jiho, Tokyo, July 15, 1928. 

The Osaka Mainichi, beginning July 25, published in a series of three 
be ste a translation of this interesting opinion-article by an eminent diplomat 
of Japan. 

DIsARMAMENT BY EXAMPLE; by Arthur Ponsonby, M. P.; the Journal of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, London, July, 1928. 

Export oF Soya BEANS FROM MANCHURIA AND Its FINANCING; by A. V. Mara- 
kueff ; the Chinese Economic Journal, Peking, June and July issues, 1928. 

Foreicn Concessions In Cuines—E Hanns; by Harold S. Quigley; Foreign Af- 
fairs—Quarterly—New York, October, 1928. 

“Hankow originally contained concessions of Great Britain, France, Russia, 
Japan and Germany. At present only the Japanese and French concessions are 
left. . . . Originally there were eight concessions at Tientsin . . . today the first 
four no longer exist.” 

Future oF America; A Cutturat Forecast; anonymous; Harper's Magazine, New 
York, June, 1928. 

Future or AMERICAN SAMOA, THE; by George H. Blakeslee; Foreign Affairs— 
Quarterly—New York, October, 1928. 

“Important as is American Samoa, its value would be greatly increased if 
the United States had additional islands south of the equator. .. . To the south, 
from Panama to the Philippines, Samoa is the sole American possession.” 
Hanxkow, Six Montus Unvner THE New Recrme; by Special Correspondent at 

Hankow; the North China Herald, Shanghai, August 4, 1928. 

“Tributes to Dr. L. N. Chang, Director of the ex-British Concession, for 
Recovery from Previous Desolation and Despondency.” 

Immicration, A Source or INpustriat, WEALTH; by Sophia Sturge; the Contem- 
porary Review, London, August, 1928. 

“We have now shown that the principal method by which culture has been 
diffused over the globe has been by migration. Even in the present day, when 
the opportunities of intercommunication and the means of transmitting knowledge 
are so easy, ideas and opinions do not travel rapidly from advanced to backward 
countries, unless through the personal medium of those who are imbued with 
the advanced ways of thinking.” 

In BonpacE To Ori: Back to Coat; the Living Age, Boston, June, 1928. 

InpustrIAL DEVELOPMENT IN THE Far East; by J. B. Condliffe; the Chinese 
Social and Political Science Review, Peking, July, 1928. 

INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON EMIGRATION AND IMMIGRATION, Havana, A Report 
on; Monthly Record of Migration, Geneva, June-July, 1928. 

INTERNATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PoPULATION ProsiEM; by Professor E. F. 
Penrose of Nagoya Commercial School—a paper before the League of Nations Associa- 
tion in Karuizawa; the Trans-Pacific, Tokyo, August 25, 1928. 

“A discussion on modern scientific lines—myth of racial superiority—quality 
or quantity—ideal population—birth control.” 

Japan IN MancuurtA; leading article in the Economist, Weekly, London, August 


25, 1928. 

“Today it is no longer in doubt that Manchuria is and will remain a Chinese 
country in the sense that its population will be Chinese, and that no external 
force will ultimately be able to prevent the political reunion of these millions of 
Chinese in Manchuria with the main body of their kinsmen in the 18 provinces.” 
Japan IN MAncHurtA; leading article in Manchester Guardian Weekly, Manchester, 

August 24, 1928. 
“| .. the policy which made Korea a part—temporarily, Koreans believe—of 
the Japanese Empire will fail if any attempt is made to apply it to Manchuria.” 
JAPANESE AND THE Outer Wortp, THE; by Shujiro Watanabe; a series of which 
Chapter XIII on “Relations Between the Japanese and the American Races” appears in 
the August issue, the Japan Magazine, Tokyo. . 

JAPANISCH-MANDSCHURISCHE ProsLEM IN Der Sowyet-Presse, Das; Ostasiatisc 
Rundschau. Hamburg, August 16, 1928. 

Japan’s INTERNATIONAL AND Domestic ProsiemMs; by Roderick O. Matheson; 
Current History, New York, May, 1928. 

Leacue Inga Is Spreapinc Japan, How tue; by Dr. Inazo Nitobe; Headway, 
the journal of the League of Nations Union, London, August, 1928. 
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Livinc WacE For WoMEN IN AusTRALIA, THE; by Persia C. Campbell, Industrial 
Commission of New South Wales; the Mid-Pacific Magazine, October, 1928. 

Navy Nor Arrectep sy Anti-War Pacts, Our; the Literary Digest, New York, 
August 25, 1928. 

An interesting compilation quoting published opinion of the country to show 
that the United States is “safe” as well as idealistic. : ’ 
NortHwarp MicraTIon oF THE CHINESE; by Walter H. Mallory; Foreign Affairs— 

Quarterly—New York, October, 1928. : 

“In the foreground are a rampant Chinese nationalism, articulate but without 
effective organization, and a Japanese government which has adopted a positive 
policy and which feels itself responsible for the maintenance of peace in Man- 
churia. Athwart the whole picture falls the omnious shadow of Soviet Russia.” 
OutLawry oF War, THE; by Carrie Chapman Catt; the Annals of the American 

Academy of Political and Social Sciences, Philadelphia, July, 1928. 
OvuTsTANDING Facts IN THE PRESENT SITUATION IN CHINA; by Professor George 
H. Blakeslee; the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Sciences, 


Philadelphia, July, 1928. 

OVERPOPULATION AND BirtH Controt,; by Edward Kwong; the China Critic, Shang- 
hai, August 9, 1928. 

The author distinguishes three means of “birth control”—educative, legisla- 
tive, medical. He stresses the first two as of first importance in China, and 
suggests a tax on oversized families of large income. “Society should frown 
upon reckless propagation as unnecessarily increasing its burden. . . . Recognizing 
that polygamy is one of the big contributing factors to overpopulation . . . drastic 
laws should be adopted for its abolition.” 

Pontica, Aspects OF INTERNATIONAL FINANCE; by Jacob Viner; the Journal of 
Business of the University of Chicago, July, 1928. 

PoPULATION IN THE Unitep Statés, Data on the Movement of American Population 
During 1927; by Warren S. Thompson, Scripps Foundation for Research in Population 
Problems; the American Journal of Sociology, Bimonthly, Chicago, July, 1928. 

Press AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, THE; by John Alfred Spender, the Yale 
Review, New Haven, April, 1928. 

ProsieM OF PopuLATION AND Foop Supp.y 1n JAPAN (Honolulu, Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1927) ; by S. Nasu; Giornale Degli Economisti, Milan, July, 1928. 

ProBLEMS OF THE Paciric—A Review; the Chinese Recorder, Shanghai, August, 


Pros.eMs oF THE Paciric—A Review; by Kirby Page; the World Tomorrow, New 
York, August, 1928. 

Prospects IN THE Far East, WHat Are Our? by Julius Klein; Magazine of 
Business, Chicago, May, 1928. 

RATIONALIZATION OF INDUSTRY; by Vincent W. Bladen; the Dalhousie Review, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, July, 1928. 

“Industrial Europe is sick of a surfeit of productive capacity. .. .” 

Recent Events 1n Cui1na; Information Service, a weekly bulletin of the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America, New York; July 14th issue devoted to this 
topic. 

Reciprocal CONVENTIONAL TariFF ror Cu1na, A; by Ting Mien-liu; the China 
Critic, Shanghai, August 2, 1928. 

Review OF Puiiprine Trade; Commerce and Industry Journal of the Philippine 
Islands, Manila, July, 1928 

Sm Austen anp THE Pact (Kellogg Anti-War); notes in the Foreign Affairs 
section, Contemporary Review, London, August, 1928. 

“If Mr. Kellogg had been as enmeshed in the juridical complications of 
the European system as Sir Austen Chamberlain, M. Briand or Dr. Benés, he 
never could have conceived his simple thesis. Yet that thesis cuts out all the 
intermediate stages and needs only a little courage and a little simple faith to 
become effective—simple because experience proves the greater efficacy of 
psychological over legal sanctions.” 
Jat ork CHANGES IN 1927; the American Journal of Sociology, Bimonthly, Chicago, 
Y, 1926. 
A series of studies of significant movements in the social life of the United 

States, by eminent sociologists. 

Sources Beninp THE WoMAN’s MovEMENT IN JAPAN, Some; by Captain M. D. 
Kennedy; the 19th Century and After, London, August, 1928. 

“It was not until after the introduction of ‘Chinese and Korean civilization 
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and the spread of Buddhism in the sixth century that women came to be regarded 


as the actual inferiors of men. .. . It remained for the diffusion of Confucianism 
in the days of the Tokugawa Shogunate to put the finishing touch on their 
subjection.” 


Sovier Russia 1n THE Licut or History; by Jerome Davis; the Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Sciences, Philadephia, July, 1928. 

STATEMENT OF THE EFrFrects oF THE INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE ORIENT ON 
European [npustries, (Honolulu, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1927); by W. J. Hin- 
ton; Giornale Degli Economisti, Milan, July, 1928. 

STEIGENDER BESCHAFTIGUNGSGRAD Der INDUSTRIEN IN JAPAN; Ostasiatische Rund- 
schau, Hamburg, August 16, 1928. 

Story of Mepicat Epucation ror WoMEN IN JAPAN, THE; by Dr. Yayoi Yoshioka, 
President Tokyo Women’s Medical College; the Mid-Pacific Magazine, Official Organ 
of the Pan-Pacific Union, Honolulu, October, 1928. 

TravE PoreNTIALITIES OF THE Far East; by A. Bland Calder, U. S. Trade Com- 
missioner at Shanghai; Pan-Pacific Progress, Los Angeles, September, 1928. 

TrousLes IN ParapisE; by Hugh Patrick; the American Mercury, New York, 
June, 1928. 

An “exposé” of non-paradisaical conditions in Hawaii. 

Twenty-Five YEARS oF Mopern Epucation 1n Cuina; by Ch’eng Ch'i-pao; the 
Chinese Social and Political Science Review, July, 1928. 

UnprinciPLeD DipLomacy—Mistakes in China Policy; by Baron Funakoshi, trans- 
lated from the Tokyo Diplomatic Review, August, 1928; the Japan Weekly Chronicle, 
Kobe, August 23, 1928. 

Any fixed policy toward a country in chaotic condition like China is a 
mistake, the author says. The policy must be made to fit the moment. Japan 
suffered from laxity at the wrong time, at Nanking, and from a “positive” policy 
wrongly applied, at Tsinan. 

“Wuite Australia”; by “Lily White (Pure-but-not-simple)”; the Pan-Pacific 
Worker, Australian Edition ; exponents of international working class solidarity; Sydney, 


October 1, 1928. 
Yettow Asia; by Conrad M. R. Bonacina; the Quarterly Review, New York, 


April, 1928. 

YoutH AND INpUSTRIALISM; articles on the relation of students to industry by 
students from Great Britain, Japan, China, etc.; the Student Worid, quarterly publication 
of the World Student Christian Federation, Geneva, October, 1927. 

Zur UNTERZEICHNUNG Des Ketiocc-PaKtes; Europdische Gesprache, Hamburger 
Monatshefte fiir Auswartige Politik, August, 1928. 

This number contains articles by William E. Rappard (in French) on “Le 

Pacte Kellogg vu de Genéve”; by Charles Trevelyan, M. P. (in English), on 

“The Kellogg Pact in England”; by Comte Wladimir d’ Ormesson (in French), 

on “A Propos du Pacte Kellogg”; by James T. Shotwell (in English), on “A 

Distinct Step Forward”; and by A. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy (in German), on 

“Der 18 Juli 1928.” There is also a section devoted to documents appertaining 

to the Pact, a bibliography of literature concerning it, and a chronology of its 


development. 


Publications 


A number of special publications and pamphlets, occasional or periodical, have newly 
come across the editorial desk this month. Some of these will be of interest to readers 
of Pacific Affairs. 

S1no-JAPANESE RELATIONS; a collection of reprinted articles bearing on relations 
following the Tsinan Incident and the Manchuria Ultimatum; pamphlet issued by the 
Committee on Christian International Relations, Shanghai, June 25, 1928. 

CHINESE AFFAIRS; a weekly survey of important events relating to China, issued by 

the International Relations Committee of the Nationalist Government of China, in neat 
and convenient form. No. 12, August 25, 1928, is the latest on hand. It contains 
accounts of tthe fifth Plenary Session of the Kuomintang, reports of the important Na- 
tional Communications Conference, etc. : 
- Commerce AND INpustry JourNat, Tue, for the Philippine Islands; a monthly 
publication edited by F. A. Reyes and Cornelio Balmacedo, Manila. The July number 
contains articles on Cuba’s sugar problem, and on Farmers’ Cooperative Marketing Asso- 
ciations. 

Japan Macaztne, THE; an English-language monthly published in Tokyo by Baron 
S. Hirayama, President; “A representative monthly of things Japanese,” carrying a 
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series on the Japanese and the Outer World and also a series on Great Economic Powers 
in Japan—Mitsui, Mitsubishi, etc. 

OSTASIATISCHE RuNpscHAU; a monthly published by the Japan-Institut, Berlin, and 
devoted to a general, cultural, political and trade review of Asia. 

S1n1ca; publication of the China-Institut, Frankfort. 

L’EvrorPe NovveE.1xE, a Paris weekly, publishes once a month a section on “Affaires 
du Pacifique,” edited by Roger Levy, together with an annex of “Sources et Documents.” 

SABARMATI—1928 ; Report of First Annual Meeting of the Council of the Federation 
of International Fellowships ; an international and inter-religious conference which took 
place at Satyagraha in January, 1928, at the invitation of Mahatma Gandhi. 

New INTERNATIONAL CONSCIENCE, THE; pamphlet issued by the League of Nations 
Association of Japan, reprinting an address by His Excellency Dr. W. H. Solf, German 
Ambassador to Japan. 

Insurtnc Foop Suppry in Cu1na; Pamphlet No. 29 of Series B, issued by the 
Chinese International Famine Relief Committee, Peking, in May, 1928, tells of the engi- 
neering work of that committee. 

INDEX oF THE Puysical VoLUME OF PRropUCTION IN JAPANESE AGRICULTURE, AN; 
a pamphlet printed in Japanese and written by Professor E. F. Penrose of Nagoya 
Commercial College. 

Lrprary At PeKING, THE; a beautifully illustrated brochure issued 
by the China Foundation and containing winning plans in the Architectural Competition 
with details concerning the proposed erection of the edifice. 

Facts AND CrrCUMSTANCES OF CoLLISION BETWEEN JAPANESE AND CHINESE TROOPS 
at TsInan; pamphlet containing the statement (in English) presented by the Japanese 
Government to the League of Nations; circulated by the Osaka Chamber of Commerce. 

KuLtur Institut; an information pamphlet issued by this 


nde forderung der wechselseiti kenntnis des geistigen lebens und offent- 
lichen einrichtungen im Japan und tschland 
published at the Association’s headquarters in Tokyo. 

NaturrecHt Wextrecut, Im Lichte der Rechtsentwicklung Japans und Chinas; 
Vortrag von Dr. Jacques Stern, issued in pamphlet form by the Japanisch-Deutsches 
Kultur 1 Institute, Tokyo, in conjunction with the Japan-Institut, Berlin. 

UNEMPLOYMENT AND Business Stasiuity; the published Report for 1928 of the 
Development and Migrations Commission of the Commonwealth of Australia. 

Bank oF JAPAN, THE; Annual Report for 1927 (in English, abridged), as presented 
to the General Meeting of "Shareholders on February 18, geo 

MAnpaTeD TERRITORY OF WEstTERN SaMoA, THE; the e Report of the Govern- 
ment of New Zealand on its Administration of Western 5 ecg, for the year ended 
March 31, 1928; made to the Permanent Mandates Commission of the League of Nations. 
Contains full statistical information on Agriculture (including lands and products), 
Labor, Finance, Health, Social Welfare, Population, and Political Agitation, with 
numerous charts, maps and illustrations. 

Wortp Court 1n 1927, THE; a valuable information booklet published in July, 1928, 
by the Information Service on International Affairs, 10 St. James Square, London. 

EpucatIon For PEace; a series of bulletins from the Bureau International d’ Educa- 
tion, Geneva. 

Sugstitutinc Law ror War; outline programs for study of the problem issued by 
the Friends’ Peace Committee, London. 

Curonoiocy or Events 1n Cutna; a short chronology in 12 pages covering all 
events during the revolutionary period from 1911 through 1927; pamphlet issued by the 
Association for International Understanding, London, (now - Information Service on 
International Affairs). 

PLAYING AT Peace; an article by H. G. Wells; sani from the London Express 
and circulated in leaflet form from the British National Council for Prevention of War. 

FINANCIAL AND Economic Surveys tn U. S. S. R.; Official Monthly Bulletins 
printed in English and distributed by the State Bank of the U. S. S. R., Moscow. 

Oprum SMOKING IN THE Far East; a survey of opium conditions published by the 
Foreign Policy Association of America report from its Opium Research Committee. 

Dre Eruix Des Konruzianismus; a pamphlet printed in German and written by 
Dr. T. Uno, Professor of Chinese Philosophy at the Imperial University of Tokyo; 
published by the Japan-Institut, Berlin. : 

Hepsurn Founpation, THe; work of this organization for the International Ex- 
change of Lecturers between Japan and the United States; by Professor Y. Takaki; 
booklet printed at Tokyo in the Japanese language. 
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